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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR SERVANTS. 

HE servant question in this country is undoubtedly the most 

serious problem in domestic economy that house-keepers have 
to encounter, The whole system is demoralized. It is no longer 
considered creditable for the daughter of a well-to-do American 
farmer or mechanic to take a place as a house-servant, as it was 
fifty years ago, and old family servants are fast becoming tradi- 
tions of the past. ? 

The commodity advertised 
as “a young American girl” 
isasnare and adelusion. It 
is possible that the “gyurl” 
may have been born in this 
country, but there all claim 
to American characteristics 
should cease. The import- 
ed article is little better. 
Irish, Swedes, Germans, Eng- 
lish, and French swarm over 
here, allured by the reports 
of large wages, with no os- 
tensible motive but to make 
money. A large proportion 
of the women seek positions 
as house-servants, and even 
the greenest hands seem to 
find employment in this ca- 
pacity. Women with ample 
means are willing to pay such 
exorbitant wages, and by em- 
ploying an army of them they 
manage to get their work 
But this system does 
not advance anything but the 
price, and leaves the con- 
sciousness that should one 
unsatisfactory, her 
place cannot be filled with- 
out hours of weariness and 
vexation of spirit. 

We are very particular, or 
ought to be, about the char- 
acter of the people who su- 
perintend the moral training 
of our children. We should 
consider ourselves very neg- 
ligent if we encouraged the 
mental development at the 
expense of the physical, and 
yet, with rare exceptions, we 
engage a woman to oversee 
our kitchen, to make our 
food, and supply the very es- 
sence of life who is ignorant 
of the first laws of nature and 
oblivious to the existence of 
chemistry —a centralization 
of superstition, a synthesis of 
omission and commission. 

And this is the presiding 
genius below-stairs who has 
chief control of that delicate 
piece of machinery the hnu- 
man stomach, to sow at will 
the seeds of dyspepsia, bil- 
iousness, and all the other 
ills that flesh is heir to, and 
incidentally to lay the foun- 
dation for domestic infelici- 
ty; for I believe that many 
men drift into the habit of 
dining at the club because 
they do not get properly 
cooked food at home, and all 
the wife’s struggles with an 
incompetent cook go for no- 
thing. A waitress does not 
have so much vital power in 
her hands, but her oppor- 
tunities for showing her in- 
competence are limitless. 

Domestics need training as 
much as nurses, and why 
should not we have more and 
thorough training schools for 
servants? We all know 
what an improvement a 
trained nurse upon the 
Sairy Gamp type, and will 
not a little education and 
training do as much for ser- 
vants? To be sure, the 
nurses are a grade higher in 
the social scale, to start with, 
but until philanthropists like 
Florence Nightingale com- 
menced the work, and there 
was a demand for intelligent 
women to be educated for nurses, the standard was pitifully low. 
And why cannot we increase the demand for trained servants by 
creating a supply ? 

There are business training schools and eolleges, classes in our 
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institutions to teach every trade and profession, endowments for | 


almost every branch of labor except household work. 
The New York Cooking School, organized in 1884, has instructed 
some 3000 girls in cooking. This, of course, must be very ele- 


requests to start similar schools all over the country. In connec- 





Fig. 1.—Bripat Dress.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 8, 
Page 105.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs, 35-48. 


i | selected superintendents in the different departments. 
mentary; but the work is good, and the managers are having | 


tion with this school they have a home training department. The 
number to be taught is limited to six, with a cours: of six months’ 
instruction in plain cooking, sewing, and general house-work. 

The Church of the Holy Communion-has a shelter for respect- 
able girls and a training school for servants on a small seale. Tui- 
tion in general house-work is given withoyt charge. 

Boston also has its cooking school, where the rich and the poor 
meet together. Ladies take class or private lessons, others send 
their cooks and nurses, and medical students take a course in 
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BRIDAL AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


invalid cookery. These institutions all fulfil their mission as far 
as they go, but that is not far enough. We need a building, ei- 
ther endowed or supported by the community in its infancy, until 
it may in time become self-supporting, which should be the aim, 
if possible, of all such institutions. 

We ought to have a large, well-appointed house where the girls 
cin have their training under the direct discipline of carefully 
There 
should be a small admission fee, so that none but those who are 
really desirous of learning and improving themselves should gain 


sADY’S AFTERNOON Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 105.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 11-22. 
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Cradle and Nursery. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
[ERRICK, 
BABY IN 
MER.—(B.) 
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against sudden chill. This shirt need not be long 
the child is to pass the season in a high latitude where there will 
probably be a great deal of cool weather. 
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must be determined by the little one’s age. Unless he was born 
very late in the spring he should be short-coated by the middle of 
the summer. Some women think a baby looks so cunning in its 
long skirts that they keep them on much later than there is any 
occasion for them. A baby whose feet and legs are covered by 
two or three long skirts of flannel, cambric, and lawn is worthy of 
pity. The little creature perspires and frets all summer in the midst 
of mufflings that would be quite warm enough in December. If the 
mother dves not care to put really short skirts on her child, she 
should, at all events, abridge them to three-quarter length, so that 
the cool air may have a chance to reach the hot little limbs. On 
a warm day the child’s skirts may be turned back as he lies on the 
bed or lap, that he may be allowed to kick all he will. An infant 
in short skirts has an easier time. He too must wear a flannel 
shirt, but a muslin waist of a single thickness will suffice to hold up 
his flannel and white petticoats. In very hot weather the white 
Short socks may be worn, but must give 
way to long stockings as soon as the first cool fall days come. 
White frocks are, of course, the prettiest costumes for a baby. 
But when it is beginning to creep, when he pushes his inves 


skirt may be laid aside. 






tions into the dustiest holes and corners, and is never so happy as 
when rolling on the floor or on the grass, the laundress’s bills for 
the baby’s frocks alone become a serious item; to say nothing of 
the 
the continual scrubbing is a bad thing for them. To save this, 
slips of colored seersucker are admirable. They wash easily, re 
quire no starching or ironing, and look pretty. Delicate shades 
should be chosen, or white with a little bright thread running 
through it; the frocks should be finished daintily at throat and 
wrists with a little lace ruffle. They serve admirably for mornipgs, 
and may be exchanged for white frocks in the afternoon. 

The baby’s summer night clothing should not be too he avy. He 
should have, if possible, night-gowns of different thicknesses 
The ones of Canton flannel, made long enough to button below the 
feet and vet allow the little sleeper liberty of motion, may be worn 
with no other clothing than the knit band about the bowels and 
the diapers. 
same length, but should be worn upon nights that are warm enough 
to render the Canton flannel a burden. A gauze under-shirt should 
be worn with the cotton night clothes. The baby’s covering may 
be light, but the mother must be on the alert to throw a heavier 
blanket over the little form in case of a sudden lowering of the 
temperature during the night 

The baby’s mid-day nap should be taken in a cool, shaded spot. 
If he can sleep in a hammock swung under the porch or in the 
A blanket or little quilt may be spread 
out in the hammock, for the meshes are not soft enough for his 
tender A small pillow may be under his head, and after 
he is fairly asleep a piece of mosquito netting thrown over him 


The other night dresses, of muslin, may be of the 


grove, 80 much the better 
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will serve as a barrier against flies and other insects 

If hie 
and his shoes removed He will rest all the better for being less 
heavily clad than when he is playing about. On a very hot day it 
will do him no harm if he romps on the bed or the rug for two or 
three hours at a time, minus dress, stockings, and shoes, Sudden 
falls of the thermometer must be watched for, however, for a baby 
catches cold more readily than an older person of tougher fibre. 
The mother should keep watch as to where her boy spends his 
hours when he is out-of-doors in the care of his nurse. Very often 
his attendant, with no idea of any harm, will take the baby to the 
place that is most hurtful to him. One such nurse would, if unmo- 
lested, have planted herself day after day near the kitchen door, 
in close proximity to the swill barrel and the sink drain. The 
unsalubrious odors did not seem to affect her in the least. She 
liked the vicinity of her kitchen friends, and dearly relished gos- 
siping with them while she rocked or trotted the baby and they 
bent over the wash-tub or bustled about tlie stove. 
her mistress very unreasonable when the latter positively forbade 
the dearly loved haunt, and would have pursued her former course 
had she dared. 

Another handmaiden—this one of the African race—had a pen- 
chant for sitting in the kitchen with her charge, and would be 
discovered on a July day snugly ensconced in the chimney-corner, 
apparently insensible to the heat, while the poor little baby in her 
arms was limp and damp with perspiration. Other nurses have as 
little objection to cold, and select the draughtiest spots for their 
camping-grounds, or imitate still another nurse-maid, who was 
éprise of the coachman, and haunted the barn-yard and the stables 
until the infant she tended was as highly perfumed with “ horsy” 
odors as a full-fledged groom. 

The wisest course for the mother is to select herself some shel- 
tered spot not too far off for her to hear the baby’s voice if he is 
in distress, and to establish the little one and his nurse there. <A 
big rug spread upon the ground will serve as a tumbling-place for 
the infant, while the nurse may have her cushion or low chair by him. 

Some little ones who have just learned to use their powers of 
locomotion freely are inflicted with a mania for running away. 
They will watch until the nurse’s back is turned, and take advan- 
tage of her momentary inattention to make off as fast as their 
small feet will carry them. Even in the safest places, where there 
are no nightmares of brooks or cisterns or mill-ponds in which 
the babes can endanger their lives, there are risks in the shape of 
stings and tumbles, of scratched hands and faces and torn frocks, 
that are better avoided. In any case the habit of running away 
should be stopped. To check it, without keeping the little culprit 
in too close confinement, he may be tied by a long cord to a tree 
or post near his nurse. Allowed to run the full length of a gener- 
ous tether, he will find plenty to amuse him, and be in no danger 
of getting into unknown mischief. 

Children do not suffer from the heat as do grown people. This 
is readily proved by the vigorous exercise they will take when the 
temperature is such that their elders can only sit in the lightest of 
négligés and fan themselves into comparative coolness, But al- 
though the babies undoubtedly feel the heat Jess than one some- 
times supposes, they must not be allowed to run the risk of over- 
exertion. Qn very hot days the mother and nurse should coax 
them into “sitting-still plays” and quiet amusements. And let 
every one strive to have patience with the little petulances of the 
baby when the heat causes him a discomfort he does not himself 
comprehend. Have him bathed two or three times a day, and 
powdered freely to subdue the itching prickly-heat that almost 
always afflicts babies and young children, 
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IN THE MATTER OF THE LUPUS. 
UPUS of the face is a disease which is held more in dread 
4 perhaps than almost any other, hardly more among women 
than among men, and the dread is owing not by any means 
entirely to the pain the disease causes, but to the cruel disfigure- 
ment that it brings about in destroying all the superficies of the 
face, and leaving a hideous mask behind, until it has reached the 
brain and caused death, but death not till long after it has been 
prayed for. Although in many instances a lupus has been burned 
out with caustic and cured, in others no cure has been found pos- 
sible; and it is encouraging to know that the horror has of late 
been successfully treated by repeated local injections of diluted 
“corrosive sublimate,” the medicament being of course reduced to 
a certain advised strength, and administered only by a surgeon. 
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The number for January 22d contains a capital short story by 
Lucy ©. Liu, entitled “ Bruce” ; “ A Rhinoceros Hunt,” by H. 
Ropert ; and an instalment of “ Captain Polly,” the serial story, 
with an illustration by Rosina Emmer SHerwoop. 


HOMELESS WAIFS OF THE CITY 


is the title of an intere sting and suggestive article by J. A. Rus, é/- 


Mr. Ruts shows some- 
| thing of what is being done for the homeless little ones, and how 
| much more re quires to he done for their reclamation. 


| lustrated by five drawings from photographs. 


In this number is given the first of a series of short articles on 
simple physics, under the title of 
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THE UNFAITHFUL STEWARDESS. 

pee things come more easily to any woman to do 

_ than-to spend money which does not belong to 
her. This seems, at a superficial glance, an extraordi- 
nary and exaggerated statement, since the greater 
| part of us assume to be honest, and that with the 
strict uprightness of action which does not claim and 
will not receive as justice a penny beyond our due; 
for the women who unblushingly steal, who help 
themselves to change out of their husbands’ pockets 
and excuse the act under the plea that whatever is 
the husband's is the wife’s also, who tell deliberate 
untruths, or who are guilty of planned and palpable 
deception, are very few when compared with the 
main body who would scorn themselves to death for 
any part of such conduct. 

And yet look at the fatal facility with which the 
best of wives will run up a bill at the grocer’s or the 
dry-goods shop, if having bills there, procuring this, 
that, and the other, and often articles that could be 
dispensed with, even if doubtless thinking them need- 
ed at the time, but articles that would occasion a sec 
ond thought and a possible self-denial were it neces- 
sary to open the purse and pay for them on the spot; 
and meanwhile it is not the personal purse of the 
wife at all that is to be opened, but of the husband, 
which may be declared by sophistry hers as well as 
his, but which the sterner logic of facts pronounces 
emphatically his. That, however, is all a question 
open to some dispute, as the bill is perhaps as apt to 
be run up when it is the purchaser’s private purse 
from which it is to be paid,and where there is no 
husband in the case. The way in which the money 
that does not belong to her is spent by a careless or 
extravagant house-keeper is the point we would em- 
phasize, and that is a point of every-day occurrence 
in a multitude of families. 

The wife who looks carefully at the daily expen- 
diture of the household, turning a scrutinizing eye 
upon minute particulars; who keeps herself thor- 
oughly informed as to the contents of the cellars 
and pantries, and knows not only just how much 
there is of every article, but just how long it ought 
to last, and does not hesitate to make inquiry and re- 
search if it has not lasted long enough; who inspects 
the accumulations of the refrigerator, and allows no- 
thing to be wasted there, to be given away or thrown 
away or left to spoil, that can possibly be used to help 
out a meal; who has no happy-go-lucky way with 
her if the servants break the dishes which her hus- 
band has supplied, so that they feel no great harm is 
done, and worse things might happen than to break 
cut glass and French china again; who scrupulously 
requires account of the servants, too, in the matter 
of these breakages, so that it is impossible for them 
to put her off with the familiar statement that a cer- 
tain thing was broken long ago, and inferentially 
scolded for long ago, or, if not, hardly worth, in view 
of its prolonged non-existence, scolding for now ; who 
evinces enough solicitude to make the servants them- 
selves feel solicitous as to the nicking of the cups 
and saucers and plates, and not put them all in the 
dish-pan together, and not wash and wipe them while 
looking the other way—the wife who does all this, 
and does the correlating inspection and supervision 
besides which are natural to one who is careful in a 
few things and is made ruler over many—that wife is 
one who has nothing to do with our subject-matter, 
and is indeed more than careful as to the spending of 
money that does not belong to her. 
| Itis the wife who does none of these things; who 





“Its reading is always excellent, its moral and intellectual standards 





takes no heed of remnants in the refrigerator that 
could be warmed over into stew or pie or other savory 
compound, or made into nourishing family soups, but 
has the fresh roast ordered in spite of them; who lets 
the crusts become mouldy in the bread chest without 
troubling herself to think of pudding or brewis or 
powdered crumbs for poultry dressing; who takes 
no pains to have the dripping saved for ‘‘ shorten- 
ing,” but allows butter to be used right and left in- 
stead; who never condescends to make inquiry as to 
what becomes of dishes that leave the table hardly 
touched; who sees whole sections of pie, fragments 
of pudding, heels of loaves, and well-covered bones, 
that could be turned to the advantage either of the 
household or the poor, thrown into the swill pail—it 
is that wife who by her extravagance, and by her 
want of care amounting to positive unfaithfulness, who 
has grown into the way of spending with perfect ease 
money that does not belong to her. When the table- 
cloths are worn, they are not darned and kept along, 
saving new outlay; the ends are not cut off and the 
web shortened for an occasional cloth, or joined to 
another fragment for one that can be used every day 
for some time to come, but it is torn into tumbler 
cloths, or given away, or put into the rag-bag, or 
rolled up in a heap and thrust away among old 
pieces; and the same is the fate of the sheets under 
such care, and the pillow-cases, instead of undergoing 
repair, are turned into mops and lamp rags. This 
being the treatment of the household gear, memory 
and imagination pause before the condition of the 
family wardrobe, in so far as it depends on this sort 
of head and hands to keep it whole, to make this arti- 
cle spare that, to get one new thing out of two old 
ones; and if this woman’s husband does not have 
frayed edges to the wrists and ankles of his under- 
flannels, shirt bosoms gaping between the pleats, 
without buttons or with worn-out button-holes that 
defy the studs to stay in them; if he is ever able to 
pack a bag and leave home except after setting the 
whole house by the ears to get his clothes ready, it 
is because some one else, and not his wife, attends 
to them, and prevents, by care and cleansing, his tai- 
lor’s bill from being nearly twice what it ought to be. 
That this woman, by her thriftlessness, extravagance, 
and unfaithfulness, is spending money that does not 
belong to her is self-evident. Just so much money 
at the grocer’s and the butcher’s and the haberdash- 
er’s as will carry on the house-keeping suitably and 
without waste she has authority to spend; so much 
she may fairly say is hers; in spending it she spends 
what, inasmuch as it has been intrusted to her for 
that purpose, she has a right to spend. But with 
every dollar that is laid out on account of her want 
of oversight and care, on account of lawless thrift- 
lessness where better things are expected of her, she 
by so much exceeds her province, and is therein 
spending the money that does not belong to her. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE QUESTION OF MUSIC, 


gore benevolent ladies, who had been touched by cer- 
bk) tain appealing letters from young girls wishing to train 
themselves in music, found to their surprise a good deal 
of opposition when they undertook to form a society in aid 
of such aspirants. They were told that there was already 
too strong a tendency among young women to rise above 
their probable station in life; and that they were spoiling 
good dress-makers and cooks in order to make very incom- 
petent musicians or teachers of music. It must be admit- 
ted at the outset that this drawback attaches to all aids 
to education, musical or otherwise. Any one who passed 
through a college can remember classmates who got through 
their course only with the greatest economy, and who were 
afterward eminent and useful men. He ean also recall 
others who made equal sacrifices—or others for them—and 
whom it would have been quite as well to leave in the 
obscurity whence they sprang. Every beneficent work im- 
plies some care in the selection; the fact that a guinea-hen 
cannot be trained as a vocalist affords no valid argument 
against breeding canaries. 

Supposing ordinary common-sense to be used in the choice 
of persons to be encouraged, is there any reason why music 
should not be popularized as much as possible ? “We all 
complain that we are not a musical people as the Germans 
are. What American does not feel dissatisfied on looking 
over the sea of German faces among the performers at a 
symphony concert, or on reading the long list of German 
names in the list of performers? Asking an experienced 
musician for the reason of this, I was told that the differ- 
ence in natural aptitude was not so very great, but that 
American young men were not willing to enlist in a pur- 
suit requiring such laborious training and then so poorly 
paid as that of an orchestral musician. If this is true, it 
simply involves an argument in favor of training amply 
those who are willing to accept such education, whether 
men or women. For it must be remembered that music, 
to be national, must have entered into the blood of a race ; 
must have been accumulated, so to speak, by inheritance 
from a series of musical ancestors. Sebastian Bach came 
of six generations of musicians, his ancestor in that grade 
having been aThuringian miller,who played the guitar amid 
the clatter of his mill, and all the intermediate generations 
having been musical. When the little Mozart 
ceived a change of half a quarter of a note in 
of’a violin, and fainted at the mere sound of 
when Handel at seven ran a long distance 


at six per- 
the tuning 
a trumpet, 
behind his 


father’s carriage that he might hear the music at Weis- 
senfels, they simply acted out what had come to them 
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through a series of fathers and mothers, and these again 
only represented the musical aptitudes already developed 
in the German nation more than a century i 
When we grow impatient, like Sir Fredetick Leighton, 
at the slow development of painting and sculpture in the 
English-speaking races, we are reminded that it is the Latin 
races, after all, who have a natural vocation for these arts. 
But in case of music there is no such barrier; we also are 
of the great Germanic race, and there is no reason, except 
in the want of long hereditary training, why we should not 
also be natural musicians. The vast efforts now every- 
where made to naturalize music, so to speak, in our publie 
schools show the need of trained musicians of both sexes. 
The whole number of persons given as “ teachers and scien- 
tific persons” in the census of 1880 is 227,710-—73,335 men 
and 154,375 women. It is not essential, perhaps, that the 
“scientific persons” should know music, but of all the vast 
body of school-teachers there is not one whose school- work 
would not be helped by a better musical training, and who 
would not be the source, if she had it, of some transmitted 
musical aptitude for a whole school-house full of children. 
Nay, the trained musician, if not a school-teacher, teaches 
those who are such; and there is many a country village 
where all the teachers really depend for their training, their 
standard, and their new music upon some one young woman 
who has been a little more fortunate than themselves. 
Aud even from the practical and worldly point of view 
there is no more reason for complaining of the efforts of a 
young woman to rise into a more prosperous sphere of life 
than for complaining of her brothers because they prefer | 
the pay of book-keepers to that of day-laborers. 





So long 
as a young girl knows that she can earn as a church organ- 





ist or soprano twice what she can make by keeping school, 
and four times what she can make by sewing, why should 
she not be encouraged to seek her career in that direction, 
if she has the capacity? Looking merely from the public 
view, a community should utilize its materials. There is 
no reason, as Mrs. Livermore said, why we should send a 
nightingale to scratch the earth and hateh eggs in the 
poultry-yard, With an immense supply constantly flow- 
ing in upon us of delegates from less developed races in 
the primary stages of social life, why is it not well that 
they should take, as they now take, 


the lower tasks, from 
which their children in turn will climb higher? It is the | 
great compensation we receive for their constant coming, 
and it certainly sometimes seems as if we needed all the 
get. But apart from all this, it is 
sufficient argument for musical training that we all need 
it in our homes, and more and more of it. As a farmer's 
wife once said to me, in a lonely farm-house among the 
hills, where I had found her three young children singing 
away like little chanting cherubs on the door-step, “After 
all, music makes a home, and I don’t see how there can be 
any kind of a home without music.” 
successive generations has held that doctrine we shall bea 


musical people. Ti -W. EL 


compensation we can 


When everybody for 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
T the afternoon receptions so frequent at this season of the 
A 


year the guests wear visiting costumes made of bengaline 


ovet velvet, or of velvet with brocade or fur, or else of cloth over 
iade with the long 
straight Directoire redingote and skirt, and the effect is so com- 


cloth of a lighter shade. These gowns are 





plete that the extra Wrap necessary for warmth Is left in the car | 
riage, the visitor going at once to the hostess in the drawing-room | 
without loss of time—a matter of importance when several recep- 
tions are done between the hours of four and seven o'clock. 
Chaudron bengaline over a velvet or brocaded skirt with some 
sable trimming is handsome for a young lady, while gray is worn 
alike by the young and the middle-aged, the latter choosing a long 
full redingote of silver gray velvet opening over a full vest and 
skirt front of the new ombré brocade, showing watered designs like 





those of moiré antique woven on a darker gray ground. 
green cloths and réséda cloths of two shades make tasteful cos- 
tumes with some gilt in the embroidery done on the vest 


and revers. 


Empire 


, girdle, 

For “ days’? at home and for quiet dinners very bright red ben- 
galine combined with crépon makes gay and pretty gowns some 
what in Empire fashion. The round fuil skirt just touches the 
floor, and is made of the bengaline, with panels of the crépon 
dropping down the front and sides, and fringed across the foot 
with jet. The bodice lapped in front and back has a yoke-like 
plastron of red crépon pointed behind and before, The bengaline 
is pleated full on each shoulder, then crossed to the waist line, 
where the front is finished with a crépon belt, and the back has 
the full skirt hooked over the point of the waist. The sleeves fit 
closely below the elbows, but have soft puffs of crépon at the top, 
giving a very full effect. Small jet ornaments are on the bust 
and the sleeves. The neck and wrists are finished by a narrow 
ruffle and puff of pink crépe lisse. 
are of China crape, with full bodice and slight drapery, with the 
front of the skirt made of red net or tulle crossed with several 
rows of red velvet ribbon above the hem at the foot. 

Colored English crapes, transparent and deeply crinkled like the 
black crape worn as mourning, are used for skirts and sleeves of 
ball gowns, with a low bodice of velvet, satin, or brocade, and gar- 
lands of flowers for garniture, Green crape festooned over satin 


Other coquelicot red dresses 





of the same shade has garlands of leafless pink roses or branches 
of orchids, or else of white roses, and is worn with a green satin 
bodice. A pale blue crape has wreaths of alternate white and 
pink roses, and a pale gray crape has dark violets clustered on the 
left shoulder of the full low bodice, on the left of the skirt, and 
across the foot in front. White crépe lisse for the front of the 
skirt of evening dresses of pale rose or green bengaline or armure 
has a hem across the foot in which green ribbon is run, then pink 
honeysuckles are wrought in vines forming stripes upward, while 
just above the hem is a vine of laurel leaves, and the stripes of 
flowers are separated by small wreaths of laurel tied with ribbons. 
The soft-finished brocades called “ art silks” are made up in grace- 
ful tea gowns for ladies to wear on their “days” when receiving 
calls. Chaudron brocades, with pink China crape for the front of 
the waist and the skirt, are made very much like Directoire gowns, 
with the rose pink crape very full, yet girdled closely at the waist 
line. 

Very dressy short wraps have large bishops’ sleeves of black 
velvet gathered to fur cuffs, either Russian sable or sea-otter or 
dark fox fur, while their jacket-shaped front and the back forms 
are of red cloth wrought with black in outline designs from which 
the centres are cut aw The front has a long boa of the fur 
sewed ou permanently to velvet beneath the jacket fronts. Other 
new mantles are of copper or of golden brown plush, with slender 
vines and arabesque borders wrought in black seed-stitehing with 








some fine jets strewn therein, and as a border, instead of fur, os- 
trich feathers are used in mingled black and brown. A thick 
short fringe of several layers of ostrich feathers is a most becom- 
ing edging to the neck and sleeves of mantles, and a round boa 
trimming is sewed along the front of the new wraps, often drop- 
ping far below the square ends of the mantle. Quaint short capes 
made by Worth are of black brocade in new designs set in a Wat- 
teau triple pleat behind, alsc box-pleated in front, with high 
shoulder pieces, a belt underneath to draw in the back, and a hood 
of black velvet. 

Directoire and Empire designs and colors have become so grad- 
ually popular that they will be continued in the spring and sum 
mer, and are already seen in the light stuffs imported for the first 
spring dresses. These spring woollens are twilled serges ofa solid 
color in the fashionable shades of grayish green, metal blue, old- 





rose, or sable brow1, to be used as a long redingote, which opens 
over a brocaded front—a vest and a skirt breadth—showing a 
ground of the prevailing color, with flowers, palms, leaves, or stripes 
of some color in odd contrast, such as beige figures on Empire 
green, copper on écru, blue on gray, and blue on old-rose. Gay 
Persian borders of great width are woven at the foot of some of 
these gowns, and a narrower border is added for trimming the 
bodice. Silken borders with repped surface brocaded with flowers 
are across woollen front breadths, while many other patterns of ten 
yards have a striped border partly of silk along one selvage their 
whole length. Black serges have glossy mohair borders in stripes, 
blocks, and flowers. White woollens have Empire broché figures 
that are new, with also borders of stripes or of vines. 

Corner pieces of the broché desigus for the foot of the skirt are | 
woven with the figures running up one side of the breadth and | 
across the foot, trimming the skirt in lieu of galloon or passemen- | 
terie. Other robes to be made up with pleated ovet skirts have 
gay sashes edged with fringe to be used on the edge of the bod- 
ice and dropping down the left side. 

Stripes will be worn again in the spring. The rough-surfaced 
suitings for shopping and travelling have both wide and narrow 
stripes of contrasting colors—dull red with green, gray with green, | 
and red with gray. Mohairs, as we have already said, are in light | 

! 





colors with gay stripes, usually in clusters of narrow lines. New 
veiling in white and in colors has silk stripes to be combined with 
plain veiling or to form the whole dress. Ombré stripes of two 
colors have small flowers studded upon them on fine smooth wool- 
lens, and the very narrow Empire vine stripes are woven in silk 
on pure wool surfaces, 

Plaids of great size in new arrangements of the popular colors 
aud misses’ dresses, while the Scotch Cheviots 
and homespuus for tailor gowns come in crossbars an inch or 


are for young girls’ 





more apart of two shades of grayish green or of the tobacco 
browns that are always liked for early spring and summer dresses 
Bazar readers will find an excellent model (with Supplement pat- 
tern) for tailor gowns in the first illustration given in Bazar No. | 
4, Vol. XXII.; in this design the skirt is very nearly straight, | 
having only very slight drapery below the belt, and the coat basque | 
with its long revers is suitable alike for the house and street. | 
White embroidered nainsook and mulls for summer dresses | 
also show the influence of the Empire style s, as their designs are 
wrought in laurel leaves, Greek patterns, garlands in festoons, 
and vines next a hem which serves for the foot of the skirt in- 
stead of the scalloped edges of last year. The deep hem is hem- } 
stitched, and there is much hem-stitehing mingled with the em- | 
broidery. Some of the skirt patterns have stripes like insertion 
wrought in it through which colored ribbon can be passed. 
Stripes of the open Irish point work are effectively alternated 
with stripes of close embroidery. Other patterns have clusters | 
of oval medallions formed by open-work above the hem, and these | 
1 


going around the figure, separated by plain muslin with. slits | 
| 
| 
| 


Soth sheer 
A dress pat- | 
tern is four and a half yards, of which three and a quarter are | 
used for the round skirt and the remainder for the waist; there | 
is usually a narrow trimming for the waist to match that at the 
foot of the hemmed skirt. The lapped belted bodice with open 
surplice neck, or the high pointed yoke waist also belted, with 
full sleeves in either case, are the simple plans for making these 


are often done in colored threads—red, blue, or black. 


and heavy nainsooks come in these embroideries. 


gowns. A wide Empire sash of green or of yellow ribbon passes 
around the waist, shortening it in effect, and a band of the same 
ribbon is drawn through the hem at the foot of the skirt, or | 
Narrower breadths | 
for the short skirts of children’s dresses are also wrought in the | 
small sprigs, wreaths, and insertion stripes of Empire designs, with | 
either hems hem-stitched or scalloped edges. For under-skirts are 

heavy cambries with thick lined embroideries, heavy knobs, wheels 


through embroidered slits above the hem. 


leaves, and scallops like those seeh on Fre neli under clothing. 
Black Chantilly laces will be used again for summer dresses, 
and these, like the embroideries, show the small set Empire fig. 
ures With open dots and stripes for the greater part of the breadth, 
finished at the foot with vines tapering upward in stripes half a 
vard deep at most, and finished with shallow seallops, or else the 
edge is turned up in a hem and the stripes run around the skirt 
at intervals half its depth. These laces may form the entire 
dress, but will also be made up in combination with silk muslin 
or with grenadine, such as the plain silk grenadine without fig 
ures and the very small patterned royale armures. The lace will 
form the full tablier fronts, with the plain grenadine in accordion 
pleats on each side, or else with lace insertions striping the pleated 
grenadine side breadths, while the back will hang full and straight, 
The lapped full waist will have full sleeves and an Empire sash. 
Mothers who have asked hints about making little girls’ wash 
dresses are advised to get plain Chambéry, or else the ombré 
striped and plaid ginghams, in rose or blue or red for plain colors, 
with yellow or green for stripes and plaids. The full round skirts 
have a deep hem, and afe gathered to the belted waist; these are 
of medium length, instead of the extremely long skirts worn last 
year, Baby waists gathered to a belt of white embroidered inser- 


| 





tion and to a similar band at the top of the low round neck are 
on the pretty guimpe dresses of pink, blue, or red Chambéry 
made for the smallest girls; the sleeves are a short full puff gath- 
ered to an embroidered band. For larger girls are plain waists 
slightly pointed in front, cut high in the neck behind, and pointed 
in a short V in front, and worn with short sleeves. Embroidered 
edging nearly two inches wide is set its whole width in the back of 
the neck, and tapered very narrow to the point of the V in front; 
similar edging is set in the front of the armholes, and tapered 
thence to the slight point at the front of the waist. The short 
sleeves are high-shouldered, opening in an upturned V on the 
outside of the arm, and are worn over full muslin guimpe sleeves. 
The yellow ombré stripes on white, green stripes with pink, and 
brick red with white stripes or plaids are being made up in these 
little dresses of French zephyr or Scoteh gingham ; and the designs 
are also suitable for embroidered white muslins. 

Larger girls who do not wear guimpes have every-day dresses 
of gingham, prints, or lawn made with high belted waists with a 
yoke, or with the shoulders quite plain, or else gathered there on 
a band like the full Russian blouse. The sleeves are full, and 
there are turned-over cuffs and collar, or else pleated frills form 
the finish for neck and wrists. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C. Donovan; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; James McCxrerery & Co.; Lorp 





& Tayztor; and Le Bourintirr Broruers. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue ladies who carried turtles and white mice to the Metropoli- 


tan Opera-house last year were laughed at, not only for bringing 
these creatures to the opera, but for having such strange pets. 
Senator Palmer proves that a man and a Senator may also have 


strange taste in pets by keeping a tame ‘coon in his dining-room. 





Colored people are said to like ’coons in the dining room, but as 
food rather than as guests 





—The table on which Noah W er wt his dictionary, and 
the saddle-bags in which he carried the manuscript of his famous 
spelling-book when he rode from State to State to secure the copy 


right, are preserved in the New Haven Colony Historical Society 
rooms. 
—Mr. Douglas Sladen, the 


country tor the purpose of « 


in poet who 18 Visitin this 





¢ material for a volume of 











poems by our younger poets, is a short, thick-set man, with a mass 
ol black hair on his head at d LT ¢ mustache sweeping over his 
mouth. Mr. Sladen is accom) “l by his wife and his wife's 
sistet 

Oscar Moore, a blind negro bov not quite four vears of ive, 
is the latest youthful prodigy. Little Mo has a memory that 
Macaulay might have envied He can recite poems and sing songs 
in English, German, and Danish lis parents are very ordinary 
negroes, and the wonder is where he learned all that he knows 


—Mr. George W. Ch 
infant Lady Annice, gr: | 
That the Lady Annice will think she has a fairy godfather when 








she is old enough to think at all, goes without saying. Mr. and 
Mrs, Childs are intimate friends of the Duke and Duchess of Buck 
ingham, and thev named their country place at Bryn Mawr“ Woot 


ton” after the home of their Englis Is 


At a recent dinner given in Washingt by Senator and Mrs 
Leland Stanford the centre of the table was covered with a scarf 
of rose pink satin edged with a ‘narrow f e and covered with 
fine duchesse lace. The guest cards were painted in water-colors 
with specimens of the flora of California 

‘“ rs. Celia Thaxter, the poet of the Isles of Shoals, has suffi 


ciently recovered her strength to again take up | chit aintit 
Mrs. Thaxter usually paints flowers, and now and tien adds a verse 
in autograph to the painting. 





-Ex-Secretary of the Navy Robeson no longer looks the jolly 
tar of his cabinet days His hair is snowy white, and his onee 
round and rosy cheeks are pale and thir He is now living i 
Trenton, New rsey, practising law when he can, and using 
the closest economy all the tit His wife is living Eur on 
the shave of her property that he was able to restore to li 


There is said to be a movement on foot by the Woman’s Na 
tional Dress Association to have a portrait of Mrs. Cleveland placed 
in the White House They want | i 1 








er painted the dress s wore 
at her New-Year’s reception. It is not, however, so much t iress, 
but the artist who makes the picture, that interests t pub 
There is enough bad art inflicted upon the nation’s eapi sO 








behooves these ladies to make a wise choice of their painte 
Mrs. Flore nee S. Morse has won the $100 prize offered by t 


New York Press for the best bill of fare f i dinner for fou 


e 











sons not to cost more than one dolla rhe bills of fare were s 
mitted to a well-known New York hotel-keeper, who decided in 
favor of the one suggested by Mrs. Morse 

—The university building on Washington Square is still given 
over to well-to-do Bohemia. It is the favorite odging- plac of 
artists and journalists, though ladies are not admitted as they were 


in the days of “ Cecil Dreame.” During the years of his bach 
hood William Henry Hurlbert was an inhabitant of the universit 
and now his rooms are occupied by Ballard Smith, who also oecu- 
pies Mr. Hurlbert’s position on the staff of the New York World. 
—It is pleasant to be able to record the decided improvement 
in the health of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. She | | 
to be out-of-doors for a little while every day, and she has also 


las been able 





taken up her pen again to write to her friends, and neither in the 
quality of her work nor in her handwriting is there any sign of her 
late weakness. 

—Dr. William H. Furness, for sixty three years pastor of t 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, has just celebrated his eighty- 
Dr. Furness is as active in mind and body as a 





seventh birthday 
man of half his years, and he still preaches to his congreg 
though for thirteen years he has had an assistant Dr. Furness is 
the father of Horace Howard Furness, the well-known Shake 
spearean scholar, and of Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of E. Mar- 
litt's German works 

-Senator John P. Jones, although a typical Westerner in 


pearance, was born a Welshman. He came to this country with 
his parents when he was a mere baby. He has made several for- 
tunes running into the millions, and lost them, and made again 
In his mining days he was regarded as an exceptional man among 
his fellows, as he had had a good education Senator Jones is 
one of those who believe that the Chinese must go 

—Mr. Collis P. Huntington, the millionaire, is one of the few 
Californians who defend the Chinese and say that they must not 


go. This gentleman began his business career by selling groceries 
in Connecticut, and when the gold fever broke out 
1849 he went out there and sold groceries, or ¢ 
could get to sell to the Argonauters. He has sold them peaches 






California in 
hing that he 
for as much as four dollars apiece, and not made such a very great 
profit either. 

—George Alfred Townsend is making preparations for an 
extended trip through Spain, for the purpose, it is said, of gather 
ing material for a book in which Ferdinand and Isal 1 and 
Christopher Columbus will play an imps 

—Henry G. Marquand, the w York banker, has given his en 
tire collection of paintings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


As Mr. 





Marquand’s collection embraces a number of impe 





works by the old masters as well as by th his donation is as 
valuable as it is generous 
—Mrs. Hicks-Lord has a “ tea-room” in her Washington Square 


residence which is finished in solid mahogany, and all the 
ture of the room is in that wood. The decoration of the room 
is portraits—oil-paintings, miniatures, and photographs , 
screen is completely hung with miniatures set in jews lled frames, 
while the photographs are of crowned heads with the autographs 
attached. On the wainscot shelf which runs all around the room 
are cut-glass tumblers filled with car 

—Mr. John Stewart Kennedy, of New York, who has purchased 


his family estates from Sir Douglas Stuart, is a 


ition p nks 


the whole of 


Scotchman who made his fortune in America. The estate num 





bers 33,500 acres, including some of the best grouse moors in the 
Highlands. Murthy Castle is one of the finest places in Scotland, 
and its gardens and lawns stretch for miles along the banks of 
the Tay. 

—Mr. George W. Smallev is responsible for the statement that 
the late Laurence Oiiphant invented M. de Blowitz, the Paris cor 
respondent of the London Zimes Mr. O 
that pleasant position, when he took a sudden 
America 
| for any one to take his place, but that there was a sharp fellow In 

the office who might serve for a day or two until they could ¢ 
| some one better. They evidently could get no one better, for M 





occupying 








He wrote to his chief that he had no time to arral 


de Blowitz, who was the “sharp fellow,” has been their « 
spondent ever since, 
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Frock ror GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—| For Front, see Page 97.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL., Figs. 49-58, 


Frock For Girt From 6 To 8 YEars 
oLp.~—Back.—[ For Front, see Page 97.) 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VIL, Fig 7 
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Fig. 8.—Deran. of Taste, Fis. 1. Fig. 1.—Eventne Dress wit ApsustaBLe Traty.—[See Figs. 2-4, Page 105.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 23-33, 


Fig. 1.—CHAreLaine ror Sewine 
ImpLeMENTS.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 34. For rest of design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 77. For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 77. 
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Mrs. Oscar Wilde and the Viscountess Harberton 
upon Sensible Dress. 


FEXUE New Somerville Club, whose 
| ford Cireus, is one of the few 
Three Tuesday evenings in the month 
debates, lectures, or entertainme held 
in their rooms. On the prospectus for the winter’s work the 
November was entered as 
discussion (ladies only) by Mrs, Oscar 
ht minds.” The Viscountess 


rooms are close by Ox- 
London clubs managed 
exclusively by women, 


nts open to friends are 


entertainment for one 
follows: Address and 
Wilde—* Clothed and in our rig 
Harberton in the chair, 

Being, like most Americans, of an inquiring mind, I did not 
decline my friend’s invitation to meet her a good half-hour be- 
fore the time appointed for the discussion at the New Somerville 
Club rooms. It was a pleasant evening 
cloudy but without rain, and the seats were nearly all occupied 
when we reached the room. The usual variety of women with 
“isms” e likely to gather 
when the subject of dress is to be discussed ; and every variety 
ssthetic to the mock- 
masculine, One lady employed her time before the lecture 
began in distributing notices of the National Funeral and 
Mourning Reform Association founded thirteen years ago, and 
having on its list of patrons, after a number of high-titled per- 
sonages, such names as Miss Helen Gladstone, John Ruskin, 
Esq., F. Seymour Haden, Esq., and others searcely less distin- 
guished. 

There was a little delay in opening the meeting, as Mrs, Wilde 
had left her paper at home; but that only gave a better oppor- 
tunity to settle the audience, to pack them a little more close- 
ly together, and to bring in all the spare chairs that could be 
By the time the distinguished speakers of the even- 
very warm and a little impa- 


evening ib 


as evenings go here, 





was present, just such women as ai 


of dress was represented, from the purely 





secured 
ing took their seats we were all 
tient. 

Mrs. Osear Wilde is not a beautiful woman, but she has a 
pretty color, and a frankness of manner that is quite 
pleasing. Her features are irregular, but her face lights up 
She Je an odd school girlish fash- 





brightly when she speaks. 
ion of throwing her head up and forward with an explosive gig- 
good thing or is about to make a point, 
us if she took you into her confidence and said, ‘ Really this 
is too good and too funny to be kept to myself, but I can’t 
help laughing as I tell it.’ Indeed once or twice she came to 
a dead pause, and kept her audience waiting till she had her 
laugh out. Her dress was of a becoming shade of green wool- 
len, with soft yellowish pink India silk, worn 
front of the waist, in which sparkled a crescent of diamonds. 
Her paper was sensible and well written. The points made 
were two—first, that women’s dress is too tight; second, that 
it is too heavy. She deprecated the tight lacing of corsets, 
too closely fitting sleeves, gloves, or boots, cloak sleeves which 
hold the 
to restrict the free movement of the legs. 
the over-heavy dress skirts of to-day, overweighted with braids. 
passementeries, and kilt-pleatings ; and she touched, in pass- 
ing, upon many modern follies in children’s dress. 

The perfect dress for women in her opinion is, first, the wool 
len combination suit, then a corset-waist of some sort, not tight, 
to support the petticoat, which she would have divided so that 
each leg should have its own skirt—in short, the divided skirt 
of Lady Harberton. The street or working dress to be worn 
over this should be short, warm, and not too heavy, and loose 
enough for the wearer to be able to lift her arms freely and at 


gle when she has said a 


full over the 


arm as in a sling, and the tying back of skirts so as 
She also condemned 
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For pattern and de seription see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 49-58 No. VIL, F ° 


length, and allow her hands to meet 
above her head. Any gown was too 
tight which prevented the wearer 
from doing this, and any woman 
whose waist was round rather than 
oval had at some period worn a too 
closely fitting corsage. 

The discussion which followed this 
paper was open to all, and was some- 
what amusing. Women took part in 
it who knew nothing whatever of the 
subject. One or two speakers advo- 
cated tightly fitting garments, and 
took exception to certain statements 
that would be received generally as 
self-evident. Even the assertion that 
women who wear tightly laced corsets 
during pregnancy injure their unborn 
children could not pass unchallenged, 
and one speaker, an African, main- 
tained that tight lacing had Seript- 
ural authority, since we read in the 
Bible that certain Hebrew worthies 
“ girded up their loins.” 

It was in this free discussion that 
Lady Harberton shone as a presiding 
officer. She was patient with stupid- 
ity and prolixity; she expounded the 
Scriptures to the lady of color, allow- 
ing her full time in the debate; and 
encouraged a free expression of opin- 
ion on the subject of sensible dress, 
whether in favor of her “divided” 
skirt or against it. One lady who 
had worn this dress in mountain 
climbing bore testimony to its con- 
venience in going up, but to its in- 
a hill, 


as then there were two skirts instead 











convenience in coming down 


of one to catch on projecting points ; 
while a hospital nurse, 
voice and charming manner, confess- 
ed that she had worn the divided 
skirt with comfort for a long time, 
but surreptitiously, not daring to let 
her friends know it. Many 
with Mrs. Oscar Wilde as to the con- 
venience of the divided petticoat, but, 
like her, they confined it to the un- 
der-garments, few being ready to fol- 
low the president of the evening in 


with sweet 








agreed 


or street costumes. 
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BENGALINE SILK Reception ToiLerre.—Front anp Back.—({For diagram and description see Supple 


adopting the divided skirt for house 





ac 
vi 

| In appearance Lady Harberton is thorouglily att ve, Pla 

| almost masculine, in form and feature, she suggests now Wilsé = 

| Barrett, now George Miss 


| 


Eliot, with distant reminiscences of 
Susan B. Anthony, while her simple and natural d 
bespeaks the lady genuine and refined throughout. A draped over- 
skirt falling to the knees concealed from the casual observer the 
peculiar feature of her dress, which would not have | 





ity of manner 





as peculiar had she not been known to be the Viscountess 
Harberton. Both Mrs. Wilde and Lady Harberton are interested 
in promoting the cause of dress reform, and they are leading 
members of the English society organized for this purpose. One 


practical result of this meeting came to my knowledge a few days 
later, A dress-maker present, who had been distributing cards for 
her “ opening,” applied 
by Lady Harberton, 
tomers that should carry out the principk 
read by Mrs. Oscar Wilde. 


at once for the pattern of the skirt devised 


and undertook to design costumes for her cus- 





advocated in tl paper 


Susan Hayes Warp 





The Electric-Light, St. Catherine’s Point, 
Isle of Wight. 


See illustration on d le pag 


CS" CATHERINE’S, as a beacon station, dates back to the four 
WwW teenth century, when a devout Knight built a chantry on the 
summit of St, de 


Catherine’s Down, and 1 an endowment for 








a priest whose duty it was to chant n y maintain a light 
at night for the benefit of —— x mari this was abolished at 
the dissolution of the minor religious hou On the 

light-house was erected by the Trin 85 

to be practically useless on account of the ts which so 





vas therefore aba 


loned 


ly obscured the summit of the hill; 

In June, 1837, the erection of the present ] 
erine’s Point was commenced, It is situate 
above high-water mark. The stone- 
ginally 100 feet above the terrace, but afterward lowers 
to avoid the fogs rolling off the Downs, as it was f 


house at St. Cath- 





i terrace 81 feet 
iised ori 


i to 40 feet 


work of the tower wast 





und bV exper! 
ence that at the lower elevation the lig t was not so often obscured 
A strong glass frame about 12 feet high was fixed on the top of 
this tower to protect and contain the lantern. T s formed 
of prisms of great magnifying power, ar irm ted mirror 





1 of six coneentric wick burners. fe 
mineral oil, the light being equal to 740 candles it was lighted 


on March 25, 1840, 
In consequence of the shifting 


The lamp was compose 





although the foundation was carried to the rock, it was tf 
when the tower was lowered, to be three inches out of the perpe 
dicular Since then no perceptible change has taken place This 





is proved by a plumb-bob suspended from the centre of the towet 

The oil lamp has now been replaced by what is stated to be 
the most powerful electric-light in the world The whole of 
the new works have James N Dor glas, er 


gineer-in-chief to the House, and carried out under the 


been devised tf Sir 
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superintendence of his assistants, Mr. Ayres aud 
Mr, Matthews, while the completed arrangements 
have been put under the charge of Mr. I. C. 
Millett, late engineer in the Royal Navy. 

For the production of the light we will first 
mention the engine-house. This contains three 
of Robey’s compound engines, each of 36-horse- 
power, an i two De Meriten’s 
machines working at a speed of 600 revolutions 
pel each capable of producing a light of 
3.000.000 eandles. The induction arrangement 
of each machine consists of 60 permanent mag 


magneto-electric 


minute, 


nets, every magnet being made up of eight steel 
plates, the armature being two feet six inches in 
with 24 
bobbins in each, arranged in groups of four in 
uid six in quantity. There 
lamps (of which only one is used at a time) of 
the ot type, ‘ modified” ; 
are two and a half inches in diameter, and six- 
The dioptric lan- 
tern is a drum containing 16 panels of vertical 


diameter, and composed of five rings, 


are three 


tension 


Serrin-Bei the carbons 


pointed star shape in section 





lenses, This rotates and gives a flash of four 
seconds, followed by 26 seconds darkness. On 
a bright night this is clearly seen ata distance of 





40 miles, and at the Needles, about 12 miles dis- 
tant, a newspaper has been distinctly read by 
this powerful flash 
In addition to working the dynamos, the en- 
gines drive the compressors for sounding the fog 
The : 


four steel] cyl nders at 


hort ir when compressed is stored up in 





a pressure of from 150 to 
200 pounds the square inch, so that the siren 
can be started ata moment’s notice This works 
blasts (high and low) every minute, 
never to be forgotten. 


automatically for six hours, giving two powerful 
once heard 
The light-house, engine- 
room, and various offices are all in direct speak 
ing-tube connection with Mr. Millett’s apartments, 
to which gentleman we are very much indebted 
for his great courtesy in giving our artist every 
assistance while making the necessary sketches 
for this article. We may add that Mr. Millett, 
who formerly had charge of the first permanent 
electric-light at Sonter Point, originally served as 
the Royal Navy; he afterward 
joined the Italian navy, and is the possessor of a 
most unique collection of medals—British, Ital- 


an engineer in 


ian, French, Turkish, and Portuguese, every one 
person lly presented to him 

All visitors agree that to stand below the town 
night and watch the brilliant beams 
of light, reaching to the horizon in every diree- 


on a cleat 


tion, slo vly rotating, is one of the most marvel 
lous sights it is possible to imagine; and, in ad- 
dition to this, on a warm evening myriads of 
moths, looking like molten gold and silver, float 
by, attracted by its brilliancy. On some nights, 
the keeper told me, they had actually to sweep 
them off the glass, the numbers being so great 
as partially to obscure the light. At times great 
numbers of birds are attracted through the sam 
cause. 





A CROOKED PATH.* 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtuor or “* Her Dearest For,” * Tur Woorne o't,” 
“Mai, Wire, on Winow,”’ kro. 


CHAPTER 


BEGINNING 


VIL. 
OF THE END 
7 ATHERINE LIDDELL had never spent so 


uneasy a night, save when her mother had 
been ill, Her nerves were on the stretch, her 
ears painfully watchful for the smallest sound. 
What if the desolate old man should pass away, 
alone and unaided, in the darkness of night! The 
sense of responsibility was almost too much for 
her, If she could have her mother at her side 
she would fear nothing. She was up early, thank- 
ful to see daylight, and eager for Mrs. Knapp’s re- 
port of her uncle. 

Generally the old man was afoot betimes, and 
despised the luxury of warm water. This morn- 
ing Mrs. Knapp had to knock at his door, as he 
was not moving, and after a brief interview re- 
turned to Katherine that Mr. Liddell 
grumbled at her for being up too early, and on 
hearing that it was half past eight, said she had 
better bring him a cup of tea. 

Katherine carried it to him herself. He took 
very little notice of her, but said he would get up 
presently and hear the papers read. When she 
came back with some jelly, for which she had 
sent to the nearest confectioner, he ate it without 
comment, and told her she might go. 

It was a miserable morning, but about noon, to 
her great delight, she saw Mr. Newton opening 
the garden gate. She flew to admit him. 

“T am so thankful you have come!” 

“ How is Mr. Liddell?” 

“He seems quite himse! this morning, except 
tliat he is inclined to stay in bed.” 

“He must see a doctor,” said Mr. Newton, 
speaking in a low voice and turning into the par- 
lor, “We must try and keep him alive and in 
his senses for every reason. Iam glad he is still 
in bed; it will give me an excuse for urging him 
to take advice, for of course I shall not mention 
your note.” 

“No, pray do not. 
to be thought ill.” 

“Pray how long have you been here—nearly 
amonth? Yes,I thought so. I cannot compli- 
ment you on your looks. How do you think you 
have been getting on with our friend ?” 

“Not very well, I fear,” said Katherine, shak- 
ing her head. “He rarely speaks to me, except 
to give some order or ask some necessary ques- 
tion. Yet he does not speak roughly or crossly, 
as he does to Mrs. Knapp; and something I can- 
not define in his voice, even in his cold eyes, tells 


THE 


inform 


He evidently does not like 
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we lie is growing used to my presence, and that 
he does not dislike it.” 

“ Well, I should think not, Miss Liddell,” said 
the precise lawyer, politely. “I trust time may 
be given to him to recognize the claims of kin- 
dred and of merit. Pray ask him if he will see 
me, and in the mean time please send a note to 
Dr. Brown—a very respectable practitioner, who 
lives not far; ask him to come at once. I must 
persuade Mr. Liddell to see him, and if possible 
while I am present.” 

The old man showed no surprise at Mr. New- 
ton’s presence ; it was almost time for his month- 
ly visit, and as he brought a small sum of money 
with him, the result of some minor payments, he 
was very welcome. 

Katherine, immensely relieved, sat trying to 
work in the front parlor, but really watching for 

Would her uncle see him? and if 
not, ought she still to undertake the responsibil- 
ity of such a charge ? 

At last he arrived, a staid, thoughtful-looking 
man; 


the doctor 


and before he had time to do more than 
exchange a féw words with her, Mr. Newton ap- 
peared and carried him off to see the patient 

They see med a long time gone ; and when they 
returned the doctor wrote a prescription—a very 
simple tonic, he said. ‘“ What your uncle needs, 
Miss Liddell,” he said, “is constant nourishment. 
He is exceedingly weak ; the action of the heart 
is feeble, the whole system starved. You must 
get him to take all the food you can, and some 
He had bet 
ter get up. There is really no organic disease, 
but he is very low. He ouglit to have some one 
in his room at night.” 

“Tt will be difficult to manage that, 
Newton. 

“J shall look in to-morrow about this time,” 
said the doctor, and hurried away. 

“How have you contrived to make him hear 
reason ?” asked Katherine, eagerly. 

aq the law into my own hands, for one 
thing, and I suggested a powerful motive for liv- 
ing on. Treminded him that he and another old 
gentleman are the only survivors in a ‘ Tontine,’ 
and that he must try to outlive him. So the cost 
of doctor, medicine, ete., ete., ought to be consid- 


Do not fail to get 


good wine—Burgundy if possible. 


” said Mr. 


took 


him 


ered as an investment 


all possible nourishment. If he rebels, send 
for me.” 

“T willindeed. Iam almost afraid to stay here 
alone. Might I not have my mother with me ?” 


“Do not think of it”’—earnestly. “I was go- 
ing to say that I believe you are decidedly gaining 
on your uncle ; but the intrusion of Mrs. Frederic 
Liddell yesterday was very unfortunate. My rath- 
er peculiar client is impressed with the idea that 
you invited her.” 

“Indeed I did not!” cried Katherine. 

“T do not suppose you did, but her appearance 
seems to have given Mr. Liddell a shock.’ Mr, 
Newton paused, and then asked in a slow tone, 
as if thinking hard, ‘“ What was your sister-in- 
law’s maiden name ?” 

“Sandford,” said Katherine. 

“Sandford? That is rather a curious coinci 
dence. The late Mrs. John Liddell was a Miss 
Sandford” 

“Ts she dead, then 2” 

“Yes; she died eight or nine years ago.” 

“Could they have been related ?” 

“ Possibly. 
your uncle.” 

There was a short silence, and Mr. Newton re- 
sumed. “I trust vou do not find your stay here too 
trying? I consider it very important that you 
should persevere, though it is only right to tell 
you that Mr. Liddell has made a will—not a just 
one, in my opinion—and it is extremely unlikely 
he will ever change it.” 

“That does not really affect me. Of course I 
should be very glad if he chose to leave anything 
to my mother or myself, but I shall do my best 
for him under any circumstances. Besides, I 
have a sort of desire to make him speak to me 
and like me—perhaps it is vanity—quite apart 
from a sense of duty. He is so like a frozen 


man. 


Some likeness seems to have struck 


“Try, try by all means, my dear young lady.’ 

“What I do not like is the hour or half-hour 
after market. The wolfish greed with which he 
clutches the change I bring back, the glare in 
his eyes, the fierce eagerness with which he asks 
the price of everything—he is not human at such 
times, and I almost fear him.” 

“It is a dreadful picture, but perhaps the de- 
tails may soften in time.” 

““How shall I get money for all he wants?” 
asked Katherine, anxiously. 

“T shall impress upon Mr, Liddell the neces- 
sities of his case, and even make out that the 
good things he requires cost more than they do. 
I will beg him to allow me to supply the money 
during his indisposition and enter it in his ae- 
count. Here, I will give you five pounds while 
we are alone.” 

“Thank you so much! You see I dare not get 
into debt. I will keep a careful account of all 
expenditure, and ask him—my uncle, I mean— 
not to give me any money, then there will be no 
confusion.” 

“Very well. I will go back to him now. He 
will be almost ready to come in here. Write to 
me frequently. I shall try to look in to-morrow 
for a few minutes.” 

Katherine stirred the fire, and placed a thread- 
bare footstool before the invalid’s easy-chair, 
thanking Heaven in her heart for sending her 
such an ally as the friendly lawyer, 

Then Mr. Liddell appeared, leaning on Newton’s 
arm, and not looking much worse than usual, 
Katherine thought. He took no notice of her 
until she put the footstool under his feet; then, 
wonderful to relate, he looked down into her 
grave, kindly face and smiled, not bitterly or 
cynically, but as if, on the whole, pleased to see 
her. He seemed a little breathless, yet he soon 
began to speak to Newton as if in continuation 














of their previous conversation—“ And is Fergus- 
son really a year younger than I am ?” 

“ Yes, quite a year, I should say, and he takes 
great care of himself. I do not think he has 
really so good a constitution as you have, but he 
takes everything that is strengthening—good 
wine, turtle soup, and I do not know what.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” returned Mr, Liddell, thought- 
fully. 

“T have been explaining to Mr. Liddell,” said 
the lawyer, turning to Katherine, “ that it would 
be well to let me give you the house-keeping 
money for the present, so that he need not be 
troubled about anything except to get well; and 
when well, my dear sir, you really must go out. 
Fresh air—” 

“Fresh fiddle-sticks,” interrupted the old man ; 
“T have been well for years without going out, 
and Til not begin now. Tl give in to every- 
thing else; only, if Jam obliged to take costly 
food as a medicine, I expect the rest of the 
household to live as carefully as ever.” 

‘IT shall do my best, uncle,” said Katherine, 
softly. 

After a little more conversation the lawyer 
took his leave, and then Katherine applied her- 
self to read the papers which had been neglected. 

It was not till toward evening she was able to 
write a few lines to her mother describing Mr. 
Liddell’s illness, and begging she would come to 
see her on Saturday, as she (Katherine) could not 
absent herself while her uncle was so unwell. 

After this things went on much as usual, only 
Mr. Liddell never resumed his habits of early 
rising; he was a shade less cold too, though at 
times terribly irritable. 

He took the food prepared for him obediently 
enough, but with evident want of appetite, rarely 
finishing what was provided. 

Mr. Newton generally called every week, and 
Katherine- wrote to him besides; she was strict 
in insisting on the audit of her accounts, which 
By ju- 
dicious accounts of Fergusson, the other surviv- 


the accurate lawyer sometimes praised. 


ing member of the Tontine, he managed to keep 
his client in tolerable order. Katherine, though 
grateful to him for his friendly help, little knew 
how strenuously he strove to lengthen the old 
miser’s days, hoping he would make some provi- 
sion for his niece, while he dared not offer anv 
suggestion on the subject, lest it should produce 
an effect contrary to what he desired, 


Mrs. Fred Liddell was bitterly disappointed by 
the result of her visit to the rich uncle. A good 
deal, indee A wealthy suecession 
was certainly a thing to be devoutly wished for 
in itself, but the sharp little widow felt that pro 
vision for her boys and a dowry for herself meant 





i, hung upon it. 


chose, with Colonel Ormonde. 
And she very decidedly did wish it. Her im- 

agination, which vivid enough of its kind, 

was captivated by the Colonel's imposing “ bow- 


marriage, 77 she 
was 


wow” manner, the idea of a country place—an 
old family place too—by his diamond ring and 
florid compliments, his self-satisfied fastidious- 
ness and his social position. In short, to her he 
but she was quite 
sure he never would hamper himself with two 
little portionless boys. Ada Liddell was by no 
means unkind to her children; she was ready to 
pet them when they met, and give them what did 
not cost her too much; but she considered them 
a terrible disadvantage, and herself a most gen- 
erous and devoted mother 

The day after she had been so ignominiously 


seemed a fashionable hero; 


expelled from Jolin Liddell’s house she put on 
the prettiest thing she possessed in the way of a 
bonnet—a contrivance of black lace and violets 
—and having inspected the turn-out of the chil 
drven’s maid in her best go-to-meeting attire, also 
the putting on of the boys’ newest sailor suits, 
the curling of their hair, and many minor details, 
she sallied forth across Kensington Gardens to 
the ride, feeling tolerably sure that, in conse- 
quence of a hint she had dropped a day or two be- 
fore, when taking afternoon tea in Mrs, Burnett’s 
drawing-room, Colonel Ormonde would probably 
be amongst the riders on his powerful chestnut, 
ready to receive her report. She was quite sure 
he was very much smitten, and eager to know 
what her chances with old Liddell might be; and 
as her mother-in-law had a bad habit of presiding 
over her own tea-table, it would be more conven- 
ient to talk with her gay Lothario in the Park. 

Many admiring glances were cast upon the 
pretty little woman in becoming half-mourning, 
with the two golden-haired, sweet-looking chil- 
dren and their trim maid, which did not escape 
their object, and put her into excellent spirits. 
She felt she had gone forth conquering and to 
conquer, About half-way down the row she rec- 
ognized a well-known figure on a mighty horse, 
who cantered up to where she stood, followed by 
a groom. 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Liddell; I thought this 
piece of fine weather would tempt you out,” cried 
Colonel Ormonde, dismounting and throwing his 
rein to the groom, who led away the horse as if 
in obedience to some previously given command. 
“T protest you are a most tantalizing little wo- 
man !” he exclaimed, when they had shaken hands 
and he had patted the children’s heads. ‘“ I have 
been looking for you this half-hour. Where did 
you hide yourself ?” 


“IT did not hide myself. I am dying to tell 


you about my uncle.” 
“Ah! was he all your prophetic soul painted 
him ?” 


“He was, and a good deal more. He is quite 
an ogre, and lives in a miserable hovel. How 
Katherine can degrade herself by grovelling there 
with him for the sake of what she can get passes 
my understanding.” 

“Deuced plucky, sensible girl! She is quite 
right to stick to the old boy. Hope she will get 
his cash. Gad! with her eyes and his thousands, 
she’d rouse up society !” 

“Well, I believe she intends to have them all. 
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She was quite vexed at my going over to see the 
ogre, and I think has prejudiced him against my 
poor darling bovs, for as soon as he saw them 
he called out that he could not receive any one, 
that he was ill and nervous. But I smiled my 
very best smile, and said I had come to introduce 
myself, and I hoped he would let me have a little 
talk with him. The poor old ogre looked at me 
rather kindly and earnestly when I said that, and 
I really do think he would have listened to me, 
but my sister-in-law would make me come away, 
as if the sight of me was enough to frighten a 
horse from his oats; so somehow we got hustled 
upstairs, and there was an end of it.” 

“Ali, Mrs. Liddell, you ought not to have al- 
lowed yourself to be outmancuvred,” cried the 
Colonel, who greatly enjoyed irritating his pretty 
little friend. ‘‘ Your bedle-seur (as she really is) 
is too many for you. Don’t you give up; try i 
when the adorable Katherine is out of the way.” 

“T fully intend to do so, I assure you,” cried 
Mrs. Frederic, her eyes sparkling, her heart beat- 
ing with vexation, but determined to keep up the 
illusion of ingratiating herself with the miserly 
uncle. “Pray remember this is only a first at- 
tempt.” 

“Tam sure you have my devout wishes for 
your success, How this wretched old hunks can 
resist such eyes, such a smile, as yours, is beyond 
my comprehension. If such a niece attacked 
I should surrender at the first demand.” 

“T don’t think you would”—a little tartly. “TI 
think you have as keen a regard for your own 
interests as most men,” 

“Tam sure you would despise me if I had not, 
and the idea of being despised by you is intoler- 
able.” 

“You know I do not”—very softly. 
is time I turned and went toward home. 

‘““Nonsense, my dear Mrs. Liddell! or, if you 
will turn, let it be round Kensington Gardens. Do 
you know, I am going to Scotland next week, to 
Sir Ralph’s moor; then I expect a party to meet 
Errington at my own place early in September ; 
so I shall not have many chances of seeing you 
until I run up just before Christmas. Now I am 
going to ask a great favor. It’s so hard to get 
a word with you except under the Argus eyes of 
that mother-in-law of yours.” 

“What can it be?” opening her eyes. 

“Come with me to see this play they have been 
giving at the Adelphi. 
evening to see it. 





me, 


“But it 


” 


I have never had a spare 
We'll leave early, and have a 
snug little supper at Vérey’s, and I'll see you 
home.” 

“Tt would be delightful, but out of the question, 
Iam afraid: Mrs. Liddell has such severe ideas, 
and I dare not offend her.” 

“Why need she know anything about it? Say 
—oh, anything—that you are going with the Bur- 
s: they have gone to the Italian lakes, but I 
don’t suppose she knows.” 

The temptation was great, but the little widow 
was no fool in some ways. She saw her way to 
make something of an impression on her worldly 
admire i 





No, Colonel Ormonde,” she said, shaking her 
head, while she permitted the * 


ure” to gather in her eyes. 


suspicious moist 
“Tt would indeed be 
a treat to a poo little recluse like me, but though 
there is not a bit of harm in it, or you would not 
ask me, | am sure, I must not offend my mother 
in-law ; and though Heaven knows I am not strait 
laced, I never will tell stories or act deceitfully if 
F can help it; that is my only strong point, which 
has to make up for a thousand weak ones.” 
Colonel Ormonde looked at her with amaze- 
ment; her greatest charm to men such as he was 
her dolliness, and this was a new departure. 
“Well,” he said, in his most insinuating tones, 
“T thought you might have granted so much to 
an old friend and faithful admirer like myself 
There is no great harm in my little plan.” 
“Certainly not; but you see I must hold on to 
my mother-in-law: she is my only real stay. 
While pleasant and friendly as you are, my dear 
Colonel” —with a pretty little toss of her head— 
“you will go off shooting, or hunting, or Heaven 
knows what, and it is quite possible I may never 
see your face again.” 
! you will not get rid of me so 
easily,” cried Ormonde, a good deal taken aback. 
“IT shall be very glad to see you if you do turn 
up again,” said Mrs. Liddell, graciously. “So as 
this will probably be the last time I shall see 
you for some months, pray tell me some amusing 


gossip. 


“Oh, by George 


But gossip did not seem to come readily to 
Colonel Ormonde; nevertheless they made a tour 
of the gardens in desultory conversation, till Mrs. 
Liddell stopped decidedly, and bade him adieu. 

“ At least,” said the cautious ex-dragoon, “ you 
will write and tell me how you get on with this 
amiable old relative of yours.” 

“T shall be very pleased to report progress, if 
you care to write and ask me, and tell me your 
whereabouts.” ; 

“Then I suppose it is to be good-by %” said 
Ormonde, almost sentimentally. “ You are treat- 
ing me devilishly ill.” 

“T do not see that.” Here the boys came run- 
ning up, at a signal from their mother. 

* Well, my fine fellow,” said Ormonde, laying 
his hand on Cecil’s shoulder, “ so you went to see 
your old unele. Did he try to eat you?’ 

“No; but he is a nasty cross old man. He 
wouldn't speak a word to mammy, but took his 
stick and hobbled away,” ; 

“Yes, he is a wicked man, and I am afraid he 
will hurt auntie,” put in Charlie. 

Colonel Ormonde laughed rather more than 
the mother liked. “I think you may trust 
‘auntie’ to take care of herself.—So you forced 
the old boy to retreat? What awful stories your 
sister-in-law must have told of you!” to Mrs. 
Liddell. . 

She was greatly annoyed, but, urged by all-pow- 
erful self-interest, she maintained a smooth face, 
and answered, “Oh yes, when Katherine kept 
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worrying about our disturbing her uncle, the poor 
old man got up and left the room.” 

“Well, you must turn her flank, and be sure 
to let me know how matters progress. 
you will be here all the autumn ? 
“ TJ should think so; small chance of my go 
ing out of town,” she returned, bitterly, and the 
words had searce left her lips before she felt she 
had made a mistake. Men hate to be bothered 
with the discomforts of others. 

The result was that Colonel Ormonde cut short 
his adieux, and parted from her with less regret 
than he felt five minutes before. 

The young widow walked smartly back, hold- 
ing her eldest boy’s hand, and administered a 
sharp rebuke to him for talking too much. To 
which Cecil replied that he had only answered 
when he was spoken to, This elicited a scolding 
for his impertinence, and produced further tart 
answers from the fluent young gentleman, which 
ended by his being dismissed in a fury to Jane 
vice Charles, promoted to walk beside mamma 


I suppose 





As may be supposed, Mrs. Liddell lost no time 
about answering her daughter's note in person. 
In truth, toward the end of a week’s separation 
she generally began to hunger painfully for a 
sight of her Katie’s face, to feel the clasp of her 
soft arms, and to this was added in the present in 
stance serious uneasiness respe cting the strain to 





which her sense of responsibility as nurse as well 
as house-keeper must subject so inexperienced a 
creature. 

r late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
Liddell reached Legrave Crescent, and the servant 
showed her into the front parlor at once. Kath- 
erine almost feared to draw her uncle’s attention 
to the visitor. He had had all the papers read 
to him, and even asked for some articles to be 
read a second time; now after his dinner he 
If he had not noticed Mrs. Lid- 
dell’s entry she had perhaps better take her away 
upstairs at once, but while she thought she sprang 
to her and locked her in 





seemed to doze. 


» silent embrace. 


a close 






Turning from her, she saw that Mr. Liddell’s 
eyes were ope n and fixe i upon the m, and she 


I am sorrv you have been disturbed. 
I shall take my mother perhaps if 
you want anything you will ring for me.” 
“Twill,” he returned ; and Mrs. Liddell thought 
‘I said 
you might come and see daughter 
he added, “and I repeat it. You have 
brought her up more usefully than I expected.” 


said, softly: “ 


to mv room: 


his tone a little less harsh than usual, 


your when 


you like, 


Having spoken, he leaned his head back wearily 
and closed his eves. 

returned 
Mrs. Liddell, quietly, and immediately followed 
her daughter out of the 


“Tam pleased to hear you say so,” 


room 

“Oh, darling mother, Iam so delighted to have 
here all to myself! than 
going home,” cried Kate, when they were safe in 


you It is even better 


her own special chamber, “ But you are looking 
pale and worn and thin 
“That is an improvement, Katherine,” return 
ed Mrs. Liddell; “I shall look all the younger.” 
Ah! but your face looks older, dear. What 


Has Ada 


so much thinner! 


has been worrying you ? 

‘““Ada has never worried me, as know, 
Katie,” interrupted Mrs. Liddell. “She is not 
exactiy the companion I should choose for every 


you 


day of my life, but she has always been 
nice with me.” 


kind and 





“Oh, she is not bad, and she would be clever if 
she managed to make you quarrel. I am quite 
different. Now I must get you some tea. Pray 
look round while I am gone, and see how com- 


fortable it is ;” 
She 


and Katherine hurrit laway, 
returned, followed by Mrs Knapp, 


who was glad to carry up tea-tray to the 


soon 
the 
the 


pleasant, sensible lady who had engaged her for 





what proved to be not an uncomfortable situation, 


When, after a few civil words, she retired, with 
what delight and tender care Katie waited on he 

mother, putting a cushion at her back and a foot 
stool under her feet, remembering her ta in 





sugar, her little weakness for cream! 


“Tt was very warm in the omnibus, I suppose, 
for you are looking better already.” 

“Tam better ; but, Katherine, 
riously changed. 


your uncle is cu- 
It is not so much that he looks 
il], but by comparison so alarmingly amiable.” 

“Well, he is less appalling than he was, and I 
But 
for the monotony, it is not so bad as I expected, 
and it will be better now, as Mr. Newton is to 
give me the weekly money. 
trying to live.” 

“ Poor man! he has little 
Liddell. 

“ He wishes to outlive some other old man, be 
cause then he will get 
cording to some curious system—called a 
tine. 

“Ts it possible? The ruling passion, then, in 
his instance is strong against death.” 

“What a poverty-stricken life his has been, 
after all!” exclaimed Katherine. “ Did Ada tell 
you how vexed he was at her visit?” 





have grown wonderfully accustomed to him. 


I think my uncle is 
to live for,” said Mrs, 


a good deal of money, ae 


*Ton- 


” 


“She was greatly offended, but I should like 


your version of it.” 


Katherine told her, and repeated Mr. Newton’s 





inquiry about Mrs. Fred Liddell’s family name. 
“Mr, Newton is very kind. He is formal and 
precise, and very guarded in all he says, yet I feel 


that he likes me—us—and would like my uncle 


to do something for us.” 


“T never hoped he would do as much as he 
If he would remember those poor little boys 


has. 
in his will it would be a great help. 
could always manage together, Katie.” 


You and I 


‘*T wish we were together by our own selves 
returned Kate, nestling up to her 
mother on the big old-fashioned sofa, and resting 


once more, 


her head on her shoulder. 
“T wish to God we were! 
fully, my darling!” 


There was a short silence while the two clung 
lovingly together. Then Katherine said, in a low 





I miss you so aw- 


tone, “ Mr. Newton evidently thinks he—my uncle 
—has made a very unjust will, and fears he will 
never change it.” 

“Most probably he will not; but he ought not 
to cut off his natural heirs.” 

“ Would Cecil and Charlie be 
heirs ?” 

“T suppose so, and something would come to 
you too; but I do not understand these matters. 
It is dreadful how mean and mercenary this ter- 
rible need for money makes one.” 

“You want it very much, mother? There is 
trouble in your voice; tell me what it is.” 

“There is no special pressure, dear, just now ; 
but unless I am more successful with my pen I 
greatly fear I shall get into debt before I can 
liberate myself from that house. Yet if I do, 
what will become of Ada and the boys?” She 
paused to cough. 

Katherine was silent; the tone of her mother’s 


his natural 





voice told more than her words. “ But,’ resumed 
Mrs. Liddell, “all is not black. The Dalston 
Weekly has taken my short story, and given me 
ten pounds for it. However, you must take the 
bad with the good; my poor three-decker has 
come back on my hands.” 

Katherine uttered a low exclamation. ‘TI did 
hope they would have taken it! and what misera- 
ble pay for that bright, pretty story! Mother, I 
cannot believe that the novel will fail. Do, do try 
Santley & Son! I have always heard they were 
such nice people. promise me you will.” 

* Dear Katie, I will do whatever you ask me; 
but—but I confess I feel as if Hope, who has al- 
ways befriended me, had turned her back at last. 
Iam so dreadfully tired! I feel as if I was never 
to rest. Oh for a couple of years of peace be- 





fore I go hence, and a certainty that you would 
not want!” 

“Do not fear for me,” cried Katherine, press- 
ing her mother to her and covering her pale 
cheeks with kisses. ‘For myself I fear nothing, 
but for you, I greatly fear you are unwell; you 
breathe shortly; your hands are feverish. Do 
not let hope go. A few weeks and my uncle will 
be stronger, or he may be invigorated by ic eling 
he has killed out the other old man, and then I 
will go back to you and help you, whatever hap- 
pens, 
My own darling mother, keep up your heart.” 

“T am ashamed of myself,” said Mrs. Liddell, 
in an unsteady voice, “I not to 
grieved your young heart with my devression, for 
I have been depressed.” 

“Why not? What is the good of youth and 
strength if it is not to uphold those who have al- 
ready had more than their share of life’s burdens?” 

“T assure you this outpouring has relieved me 
greatly ; I shall return like a giant refreshed,” 
said Mrs. Liddell, rallying gallantly; “and you 
may depend on my trying the fortune of my poor 
novel once more, with Santley & Son. Now tell 
me how your domestic management prospers.” 

A long confidential discussion ensued, and at 
last Mrs. Liddell was obliged to leave. 

Katherine went to tell her uncle she was going 
to set her mother on her way, and to see his cup 
of beef tea 
startled her, 


I won't stay here to act compound interest 


ought have 


served to him. His remark almost 


‘Very well,” he said. ‘* Come back 


soon 

This interview agitated Katherine more than 
Mrs, Liddell Her worn look, her cough, 
ler unwonted depression, thrilled her daughter’s 
warm heart 
be with her, to help her, to give her the rest she 


knew 





with a passion of tender longing to 
so sorely needed ; and in the solitude of her large 
areary room she sobbed he rse¢ lf to sk ep, her lips 
still quivering with the loving epithets she had 
murmured to herself, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE TROUSSEAU. 
LTHOUGH our American maidens go por- 
their husbands fat 
quently than do their European cousins, they go 
not utterly empty-handed, for the humblest Amet 
ican mother will stint and scrape and save until 
she can purchase at least a few new garments for 
the daughter about to leave her house forever. 

Indeed, so fixed is this idea among our daugh 
ters, as among their mothers, that many an Amer- 
ican maiden has delayed her marriage until with 
her own hands she has earned enough to procure 
a few “ wedding clothes.” 


These new garments, be they few or many, con- 


i tionless to more fre- 


stitute the American girl’s trousseau. 

Although we have pretty generally adopted the 
foreign word, many of us have failed to accept 
it in its full meaning. Abroad, the trousseau in 
cludes, besides the personal apparel of the bride, 
a full supply of household linen. In Germany, 
and in many parts of France, the thrifty and far- 
seeing mother begins to treasure linens for the 
daughter still toddling in her creepers, adding to 
them year by year, until upon the approach of her 
marriage day the ancient chest reveals a plenti- 
ful store, so gradually accumulated that the at- 
tendant expense had scarcely been felt. 

A trousseau, when provided by parents in or- 
dinarily comfortable circumstances, should by all 
means contain both household linen and personal 
apparel in quality and quantity sufficient to last 
at least a vear or two. 

Household into three 
classes—bed linen, table linen, and kitchen linen. 

Dining-room and kitchen will be moderately 
well supplied with eight to twelve table-cloths of 
varied length, two to three dozen napkins, a 
dozen doilies, half a dozen tray cloths, four to six 
long strips of linen known as table runners, to 
be used inste d of the old-style table mats, a dozen 
dish towels, as many more of softer material for 
glass towels, and half a dozen roller towels. 

Two dozen towels, a dozen sheets, two or three 
white bed-spreads of honey-comb variety, a hea- 
vier one to be used as a counterpane, a dozen pairs 
of pillow-slips, a wadded or if possible an eider- 


linens may be divided 
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down quilt, a pair of pillow-shams, and a blanket | b silk dress, and if possible another to be 
will answer for bed linen. } used as a rece ‘ ss, are required. 17 
Square pillow-slips can be plainly hemmed and | ding dress ully suy s the immediate 
arranged to button over the pillow. Long ones an evening dress, O vO Outside wraps a 
require trimming of some kind on the open end, rding tot seas i net, a 1d hat, tw 
and must be cut long enough to hang below the | pairs of shoes, a pair slip s, and three pairs 
pillow. These cut more advant iweous ly, ind re- ol clove SWlil answer eqguire nts fora 
quire but one side seam, when made m five- | in moderate circumstances 
quarter muslin. The bride’s underwear is usually embroidered 
Such a stock of household linen can be ob- | with a very small letter, « r white or co 
tained in good quality for from seventy-five to a | Handkerchiefs, unless when embroidered to mat 
hundred dollars ; with ordinary usage and ordi the borders, are vays worked with wh 
nary care, the young house-keeper will require no | broidery cot 
new linens for at least four or five years, except- The cost « he above trousseau (everytl 
ing perhaps kitchen linen. being of good quality and purchased at reg 
It is customary to mark all the articles in the | retail prices clusive ¢ s’ bills, will 
trousseau. While a few mark everything with | range between five and llars, a 
the initials of the bride’s maiden name, others | cording to the varving g ess 
again prefe r the initial of the groom’s family It stands , ison ss - mak 3 
name, Usually a monogram, like J. M. S., for | charges must not be excessive, and that y 
John and Mary Smith, or the three initials alone, | items of ex ‘ ive be saved b dici 
are used on household linen, and M., or M.S., ap purchasing and by personal attention to deta 
pear on personal linen. She who pays an embroideress from twenty-fi 
Kitchen linen is marked with a single letter in | to fifty dollars for the marking of ne will 
cross stitch worked in red marking cotton find he ft much short when the wardr« 
The letters on table and bed linen should al Is being chased rl bride It whi 
ways be white, worked in satin stitch embroidery | trousseau is dw t possess a tea n 
over a solid filling. They are usually from two | of plush and la : vill find re il 
to three inches in length on everythi except | pleas t ( of ca ‘ wi s surah 
the napkins. On these the letters must be simi silk fro ) \ ir mo ibly 
lar in style, but a size or two smaller Fanciful | harm s lings and v the 
letters are no longer used. Whether seript, old est « f He nor! wra y 
English, or Latin text be employed, they are cor e of fla vith ¢ I ft 
sidered most effective if severely plain. ‘ 3 1 serv ‘ 
Towels with colored borders may be worked 1 | ‘ fi of s or mohair*or 
with white, or with flax threads of harmonizing | H tta. W i manager t \ 
shade. can ( ul 1 and € , 
Whether the monogram, the group of three morning dresses t \ s. | a 
letters, or the single letter be chosen, it is usua cheap challi w id £00 
ly embroidered in two places on tabl cloths which vi lu ¢ two sea > storm 
measure three vards or over. per W oh ‘ \ rhe old 
Find the centre of the cloth by folding cross formed as L skirt; the basque ck w 
wise and lengthwise. Where the two folds intet tained, and skirt back was s ed w its 
sect is the centre. Each set of letters should be | waist I \ prod i Moth 
placed on the leng ld, and each one should Hubbard eff i ’ c 
be fourteen or sixteen inches from the ce ler-arm s¢ S Cale s W t 
‘here will now be about three-quarters of a yard ine ne¢ \ produces ‘ i 
between the two sets of letters, but if this spac A worn-¢ Ss, or « ‘ ‘ e 
be considered too small for a centre-piece, it can transformed se-wilst N ket 
be lengthened to suit. Each set of letters will ind a plain gathered skirt. 5 l " 
now be in a conspicuous place upon the table, | with a li ee Ss at or ! n- 
but they must be so placed that king toward | ient for t young s ) ‘ l 
the centre from the foot, as well as from the to do ‘ i ( i se-W 1 oO 
head of the table, one can read them at a elance lesires to sa I \ from s¢ ‘ urd 
Smaller table-cloths are marked about ten usage 
inches above the hem, and equidistant from the Wi I limit, beyond that of y 
two corners on one side Napkins, trav cloths, nd ¢ s st num personal 
and doilies are marked in one corm sheets ments I iu Hie I , | e 1 
are marked about ten inches below the centre daugh s useless to give so they 
of the upper hem crow ol 1 lone before ean be worn 
In making up the bed the upper sheet is laid | out; on the { hold el 
with its right side downward, and when folded | have th zen Wi | 1 lozel sets 
back over the quilt it assumes its proper appear- | and chests n v. | ne t ra 
ance. The initials must stand with their base | other they will | : fo the manip- 
toward the hem. ulations of n rn ress r number 
Square pillow-cases are marked in the middle | sadly but percept iles at lity 
about two inches from the top. On iong ones which would Ty Ist I | ve olden 
the letters run parallel with the hem. These tyme,” put to vi cn we ol to A\ ire lO ‘ i » 


long slips must be marked in pairs, so that when 
in use the initials on the one will be to the right, 
and those on the other to the left. Towels are 
marked on their lengthwise fold about two inches 
above the border. 

For those who like a dainty bed, and who d& 
sire the upper sheet to harmonize with the em- 
broidered or lace-trimmed pillow-slips,comes what 
ten 


s known as a sham-sheet. It is 
wide, and four to five 
trimmed only on one of the two long si 
other one and the two short sides being left plair 
Like the pillow-slips, they may be edged with 
lace or Hamburg edging, be hem-stitched or seal 
loped out with button-hole stitch, or be 
with a border of drawn-work, of fine tucks 


quarters 


quarters 





decorated 
ol 
insertion, of heavy brier-stitching, or a combina 
tion of all of them. 
monogram or 


These are invariably marked 
the three initials in the 
middle just above the trimming. They are usu 
basted to the under-side of the 
white spread, and turned back upon it. 

While 
they impart an air of luxury to the sick-bed, 
are a source of pleasure and satisfaction to the 
invalid, While these embroidered bed sets are 
not necessary to the trousseau, they are 
desirable, and three sets might well be provided. 


with a 


ally pinned o 


they are 


certainly 


A dainty trimming for such a set, and one com- 
paratively inexpensive, is a scalloped edge from 
under which projects linen lace, 
of brier-stitching worked in heavy crochet cotton 

nd a half 
inches wide, had been basted without fulness on 
the under-side of the scallops, on just be- 
low their inner points. The scallops were then 
worked through both linen (or muslin) and lace 
The linen was then earefully cut away from the 
scallops without injury to the lace, as 
the selvage of the latter where it still showed 
beneath the scallops on their inner curve. When 
finished it was hard to tell how the lace had been 
put on. 

When pillow-cases are used which have open- 
work insertior 
half of the pillow with white, blue, or pink silesia, 
in order to hide the stripes of the 

Pillow -shams and their accompar 


and two rows 


The lace, which was about 


two an 


aa 
a& init 


was also 





le to eover the lower 





it is advis 








ticking 


pieces are markeil with a monogram or the ini 
tial of the last name, worked in | 
mental letter. 

The personal trousseau should contain at least 
six sets of under-clothing, the set comprising night 


A irge orna 


gown, chemise, drawers, and corset cover. There 
should be six white walking skirts and one col 
ored one; two or three short flannel skirts, six 
pairs of stockings, a dozen collars, a dozen | 1 
| fs, and two white dressing sacques. 
aprons, a morning wrapper, a tea gown, a dress 





kerchief 


suitable for morning wear, another for the after 
noon, a travelling dress, a black lace or else a 


inure ourselves 
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THE ELECTRIC-LIGHT, ST. CATHERINE’S POINT, 


_ _ 1, Automatie rotating dioptric lantern, consisting of 16 panels of vertical lenses. Duration of flash, 4 seconds; interval between succeeding flashes, 26 secor 
4. Engine-room, containing three 36-horse-power compound engines, and two De Meriten’s magneto-electric machines. 5. Appearance of the light ten miles out a 
of 150 to 200 pounds to the square inch, and siren with automatig arrange: 
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S POINT, ISLE OF WIGHT.—[{Sre Pace 97.] 


hes, 26 seconds. 2. The light viewed from below, showing divergent rays. 3. Electric lamp, fitted with fluted carbons (six-pointed star shape). 
miles out at sea. 6. Light-house and officer’s residence, seen from the cliff. 7. Fog-horn apparatus, consisting of 4 cylinders containing air at a pressure 


atic. arrangement for giving two blasts (high and low) every minute. 
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LOVE-LIGHTED. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
be silver days, the golden days, 
The days of sunny weather, 
With amber on the mountain line 
And violet on the heather, 
Are but remembered days, love, 
Far fled from thee and me; 
The lost delight is out of sight, 
And lorn and lone are we. 


Yet the gray days, the dreary days, 
With gusty storms blown hither, 
And cloud rack smitten of the blast 

And driven anywhither— 
Through sob and moan and anguish 

These days of mufiled gloom 
Their coronal of glory wear, 

Which deathless stars illume. 


For in the mingled brightness 
Of other years a tether, 
Too strong to break in any stress, 
Bound our two souls together; 
Aud better pain with thee, love, 
With thee, true heart to heart, 
Than all the vanished sunshine, 
And thou and I apart. 





THE COURIER. 
A Comedy. 
BY FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


CHARAOTERS. 
Mrs, Incomur SMALLE, an ambitious mamma, 
Miss Hitpa Smarr, her daughter. 
Ciara Cameron, the companion 
Sim Bertram Lorn, an eligible parti. 
Unsano, the courier. 

Scenr.—A handsomely appointed private parlor in 
the Hétel Bellevue, Paris. Doors R., L., and C.; fire- 
place R. C.; piano L. C, 

A violent struggling with the door-knob R.., jin- 
gling of key, elc., for a Se w moments, and then 
enter, R., Sir Bertram, key in hand, also small 
satchel, and with a cigar between his lips. 

Sir Bertram, Hello! | Juspects key ] Well, the 
fellow said No. 81; this is the key of No, 81; 
must be correct. Confound that courier of mine! 
Why did he want to leave me in the lurch in this 
outrageous way? Deuced hard on a fellow who 
isn’t used to this sort of thing to be looking after 
a fellow’s self. [7krows down satchel and hat.] 
Pretty decent sort of a room they’ve given me, 
although why they couldn’t send some one up to 
open it I couldn’t make out; their French con- 
versation was not in my line. Confound that 
[ Locks the door.| If he 
had only stopped with me long enough to settle 
me in new quarters, it would not have been so 
bad, but— Well! [ Zakes off coat and saunters 
to the mirror. | What the deuce did I want to 
change my quarters for, after all? I am an ass, 
I believe. Here have I, for the sake of finding 
myself beneath the same roof with a pretty girl 
—ye gods! such a pretty girl!—here have I, a 
sane—I suppose I’m sane [contemplates himself 
in a hand-glass, which he takes from table}, I—1 
look sare; yes, quite so—well, a sane, sound, 
quiet fellow—given up my rooms at the Conti- 
nental, where I always stop, and come here, and, 
by Jove! I don’t even know her name; I only 
know she lives here. HowdolI know? Because 
she told mo so, bless her! [sits] — told me so 
when, on the ever-to-be-remembered evening of 
the Tuesday of last week—this being now Mon- 
day of the following week—I came to her rescue 
when she had lost her way in the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére, become separated from her friends, and 
was almost in tears, poor child! How sweet it 
was to see her blue eyes gazing up so trustfully 
into mine! to hear her lovely English voice say- 
ing, tremulously, “I can never thank you, sir, for 
your goodness !”” to feel [rises] the touch of those 
small fingers on my arm as I lead her through 
the mazes of the streets of Paris and put her in 
acab! [Lights a fresh cigar.| By Jove! now 
that’s the kind of looking woman I could care aw- 
fully for—yes, awfully ; well, love, you know, and 
all that sort of thing. Pshaw! [sis] I dare say 
if one got to know her, though, all she’d care 
about would be—hard cash. [Fises.] I’m a 
brute, a first-class, thorough-bred, out-and-out 
brute to say that. She’s not that sort at all. I 
know isn’t. She’s— Jupiter! [Hevates 
his feet to the table and smokes heartily ; picks up 
a newspaper and throws it carelessly on the floor. | 
She’s just the loveliest, sweetest, darlingest— 
Hello! [Rises ; noises heard without.] Oh! | sits, 
resuming former position| the porters with my 
luggage and traps, I suppose. Come in! Entrez / 
Oh, that courier, how I shall miss him and his 
gift of languages before I can find another to 
take his place! [Attempts are heard from with- 
out to open the door ; also voices and exclamations 
of surprise and consternation.| Entrez! Come 
in! By Jove! sounds like women’s voices. Can 
any of my numerous relatives have found me out 
so soon, I wonder? [Zoudly.] Wait an instant, 
please. [Rises and gets speedily into his coat.| 
Pshaw! stuff and nonsense! it can only be a 
mistake. All right! One moment! [ Crosses 
and unlocks door, cigar in mouth, disclosing to his 
astonished gaze the bewildered countenances of Mrs. 
Smalle, Hilda, and Clara. They enter ; Clara well 
in the rear, carrying the wraps, parasols, and par- 
cels, Ladies! I— [Catches sight of Clara. 
Asi rAd Jove, the darling! What in thunder ! 

[Bows to all three profoundly, and throws 
cigar behind him dexterously. 

Mrs. Smale, This is most extraordinary. [Sur- 
veys the room.}] I believe my note expressly stated 
that I should not desire you to come before the 
afternoon; it is only eleven o'clock. 

[ Glances at clock. 

Sir Bertram (bewildered). Madame, I— 

[Deprecatingly. 


blasted courier again! 





she 














Hilda, Well, mamma, I am sure that over-punc- 
tuality is not a very bad fault ; and since our new 
courier [Sir Bertram starts ; Clara also starts] 
comes to us with such remarkably nice recom- 
mendations, I think we can forgive him for being 
in advance of the hour, 

Mrs. Smalle. Quite right, my dear; a recom- 
mendation from Sir Bertram Loyd means rather 
more than one from some mere ordinary person. 
[ Aside to Hilda.] You are wise, my love; we can 
learn from the courier a vast deal about his for- 
mer master’s ways and means, habits, likes, and 
dislikes. If you are prudent, my dear, tempering 
amiable condescension with a mixture of inter- 
rogatory and hauteur, I fancy we can guide the 
ship safe to harbor, when it puts in the port of 
Paris and presents its introduction to us— 

Hilda (aside). Have no fears for me, mamma; 
I am determined to win—to be Lady Loyd. 

Sir Bertram (aside, listening). By Jove! and is 
it thus that we are disposed of nolens volens dur- 
ing our absence? We will see. 

Mrs. Smalle. Urbano, [Pauses for reply ; Sir 
Bertram oblivious.| Urbano! Urbano! 

| Emphatically. 

Hilda, Miss Cameron, have the goodness to say 
to the new courier that Mrs. Smalle is speaking 
to him. 

Clara (timidly). Mrs. Smalle desires to speak 
to you, 

Sir Bertram (in a maze). 1 beg your pardon ! 

Hilda, Mrs. Smalle would like to speak to the 
new courier. 

Sir Bertram (aside). “New courier”! Ah! I 
see; ’tis they who have hired Urbano; ’tis he 
for whom they mistake me. ’Tis in their apart- 
ment that through blessed chance I find myself. 
I will be the courier. ’Twere to hold fate in con- 
tempt were I to proclaim my name, and ostracize 
myself from the exquisite propinquity of yonder 
[glances at Clara] angel. 

Hilda, Urbano—Urbano is your name, I think ? 

Sir Bertram (advances), Urbano. 

Mrs. Smalle. I am glad they showed you up to 
our apartments at once, Urbano, and pleased to 
note that your discretion and fidelity prompted 
you to lock the door from within during our ab- 
sence, 

Sir Bertram. It is best, madame—safest. 
Well, Urbano, 
as all details, terms, ete., were satisfactorily ar- 
ranged by note between us, I can easily install 
you in the routine of your daily duties. Whilst 
we remain in Paris they will not prove very on- 
erous—to accompany us to the shops and gal- 
leries, conduct our purchases, orders, ete. For 
neither Miss Smalle nor I speak French with suf- 
ficient fluency for such purposes, and my dame 
de compagnie, Miss Cameron [nods introductively 
toward Clara; Sir Bertram bows ; Clara blushes}, 
although a capital German and Italian linguist, 
is not quite up in French. There is your desk 
[indicates desk, R. upper], where you will find 
ample material for conducting our French corre- 
spondence. Miss Smalle or Miss Cameron will 
dictate it to you every morning. Your room you 
will be shown to by-and-by; the number is 43, 
au quatriéme, Ours is 18. 

Sir Bertram (aside). Eighteen !—81 upside 
down! There’s luck in numbers. [70 Mrs. 
Smalle.] Yes, madame. 

| Retires up R. to desk ; sits ; looks over papers. 

Hilda, Marama, have we any French notes to 
be answered to-day, because, if we have, there is 
still a half-hour before breakfast. 

Mrs. Smaile. No, love, I believe none. 

Sir Bertram (aside). Thank the gods! for I 
know far less of French than I do of almost any- 
thing else. And as to writing a note in it— 

Hilda (goes up R. a few steps). Sir Bertram— 

Sir Bertram. Yes? [Rising as Hilda ap- 
proaches.| I beg your pardon. [ Aside.] Hang 
it! how is a fellow to learn not to answer to his 
own name, I wonder? | 70 Hilda.] You desire 
something, mademoiselle? [ Aside.] Now that 
sounded like Urbano, I’m sure. 

Hilda. 1 was only about to say to you, Urbano, 
that Sir Bertram Loyd wrote Mrs. Smalle that you 
were a treasure, especially in the line of shopping. 

Sir Bertram (aside). Egad! so I did. [7 Hil- 
da.| Sir Bertram was so kind, mademoiselle. 

tilda, Yes; L expect you found him a very 
kind and excellent master, did you not ? 

Sir Bertram ( feelingly). Indeed, mademoiselle, 
he never denied me anything that it was possible 
for him to grant. 

Hilda, I am sure of it. And now tell me, Ur- 
bano, which do you really think the best place to 
shop in for all sorts of little things—the Louvre 
or the Bon Marché ? 

Sir Bertram (nonplussed). I am sure, made- 
moiselle, that is a matter of—of individual pref- 
erence, 

Mrs. Smalle, You really think so? 

Sir Bertram. I do indeed, madame. 

Mrs. Smalle, And how about household linens, 
Urbano ? 

Sir Bertram (distractedly, aside). Lares and 
penates, come to my assistance ! 

Hilda, Yes, household linens and lingerie. Do 
you think, Urbano, that the Compagnie des Indes 
is a reasonable place ? 

Sir Bertram, Oh, mademoiselle, assuredly. 

Mrs. Smalle. And we need corsets very badly— 
don’t we, Hilda, my love? Do you imagine, Ur- 
bano, that the qualities of corsets sold at the 
Louvre are quite the best ? 

Sir Bertram (aside). I am turning gray. 
Mrs. Smalle.] Indeed I think so, madame. 

Hilda, And stockings, Urbano? You remem- 
ber, mamma dear, that I positively need some 
dozens of new silk stockings. 

Mrs. Smaile (aside to Hilda). Recollect, my love, 
that my purse is short. 

Hilda (aside to Mrs. Smalle). Oh, mamma, I 
know it; it’s such an old story. But do, please, 
just three dozens! and they will come in beauti- 
fully in a trousseau if I should happen to capture 
Sir Bertram. [7o Sir Bertram.] Yes, Urbano; 


Mrs. Smalle. You are correct. 








[ To 





silk hosiery, and—oh yes! how about jewelry? 
[ Coyly.] I dare say you know the very best 
places for purchasing that, for Sir Bertram has 
the reputation of making such exquisite presents 
to his cousins and sisters. 

Sir Bertram. Oh yes, mademoiselle. 

Mrs. Smaille, He has a fortune to spend, and I 
dare say he spends it—eh, Urbano ? 

Sir Bertram (shrugs his shoulders). Well, ma- 
dame, I think so. 

Mrs. Smaille. Every one calls him so generous, 
so liberal, so open-handed. 

Hilda, Urbano has always found him so, I am 
sure ? | Mngagingly. 

Sir Bertram. That is most true, mademoiselle, 

Mrs. Smaile (aside). I do not approve of cate- 
chising an inferior ; still, an opportunity like the 
present is not to be lost. [Zo Sir Bertram.] Is 
it indeed quite true, my good Urbano, that Sir 
Bertram Loyd has expressed an intention of never 
marrying ? 

Sir Bertram, Alas, madame, I have heard him 
declare so many times—until of late— 

Hilda (agitated). My worthy Urbano, how is 
that ? 

Clara (timidly advancing). If you please, Mrs. 
Smalle, might I go to my room if you do not re- 
quire me at present ? 

[ Blushes as she crosses Sir Bertram. 

Mrs. Smalle. You may be seated, Miss Cameron. 
I may need you at any moment to read to me the 
German newspapers. I believe, Urbano, that your 
late master is still in Germany ? 

[ Haughtilu. Clara sits meekly. 

Sir Bertram, Ab, no, madame; he is in Paris. 

[ Sighs. 

Hilda (nervously). And he is, you say, Urbano, 
thinking of marriage? [Aside to Mrs. Smalle.] 
“Tn Paris!” Do you hear, mamma? Oh’ that 
I might see him standing before me! Not an art 
or a wile of which a handsome woman is capable 
but that I should put in play. “In Paris!” 

Sir Bertram (aside). I must have some amuse- 
ment, as I shall never be able to accept my wages. 
{ To Hilda.] Mademoiselle, Sir Bertram is mad- 
ly, irretrievably, insanely. in love. 

Mrs. Smalle (distractedly). With whom ?—with 
whom, my amiable Urbano ? 

[Hilda sits disconsolate. 

Sir Bertram, Alas, madame, I know not even 
her name. 

Hilda. Very well, Urbano—very well. Of course 
the love affairs of your late master are of no in- 
terest to us. Now [recovers herself with an effort] 
pray tell us of a good reasonable dress-maker— 
some person whose charges are moderate and 
whose fit is tolerable. 

Sir Bertram (aside). Just Heavent I never 
knew a dress-maker in my life. [7o Hilda. ] 
Well, mademoiselle, if you will permit me, I will 
consult my list [takes papers from pocket] of 
dress-makers and make a selection of an—an ap- 
propriate one. 

Mrs. Smale (aside to Hilda). ‘* Madly in love !” 
Did you understand the man ? 

Hilda (aside), Perfectly. Leave all to me. 
Before I am twenty-four hours older I will dis- 
cover her name, address, all; and then to work ! 
I will meet him, and aided by this stroke of 
good luck in the shape of a courier, I will in- 
tercept letters, spy, watch, wake, win. Mamma, 
I am not your daughter for nothing. Hark! the 
cloek strikes one; we must go down to break- 
fast. 

Mrs. Smalle. My love, we must. Urbano, pray 
in my absence look over these accounts, and Miss 
Cameron will render you any assistance, or ex- 
plain our English terms to you if needful. Come, 
love. [To Hilda, 

[ Kxeunt both at door R. C., leaving Sir Ber- 
tram standing awkwardly in the middle 
of the floor ; Clara, U. C., confused, and 
trying to straighten a tidy on the back of 
the chair. He stands still, whilst she ner- 
vously busies herself with setting the chairs 
to rights, the disarranged papers, ete., etc. 
Finally he turns squarely about. 

Sir Bertram (his hands on the back of the chair 
she has just moved). Will you condescend to re- 
member in Mrs. Smalle’s courier the man who was 
so fortunate on Tuesday week as to have the 
honor of setting a young lady aright who had lost 
her way ? 

Clara, Oh, sir—I—indeed I do remember you 
perfectly ; and it was most kind of you. I thank 
you again with all my heart. 

Sir Bertram. You have nothing to thank me 
for, Miss Cameron; it was one of the greatest 
pleasures ever afforded me in my life when I was 
able to render you the little service that I did. 

Clara. You are good to say so, Monsieur Ur- 
bano. 

Sir Bertram (aside). Oh—ah—yes—ahem! To 
be sure, I am Urbano the courier—to be sure. 
[Zo Clara.] May I trust, Miss Cameron, that 
although you discover me to be but a humble 
courier, you will not disdain my—er—further ac- 
quaintance ? 

Clara (smiling). May I hope, Monsieur Urbano, 
that albeit in me you discover but the lowly dame 
de compagnie of the beautiful and proud Miss 
Smalle, you will not despise further cognizance 
of my existence ? [ Crosses R. 

Sir Bertram (aside), The darling! I knew she 
was a darling! [7o Clara.] Despise— you? 
Oh, Miss Cameron, you are, in my eyes, as far 
above the lady whose companion you are as are 
the stars above the earth ! 

Clara. Ah, Monsieur Urbano, like all French- 
men, you know how to flatter. 

Sir Bertram. “Frenchmen!” I am as loyal a 
Briton as— [Aside.] Oh, by Jove! Yes, I am 
Urbano and a Frenchman; I had forgot. [70 
Clara.| Yes, yes; quite so. I mean—- [She 
laughs.| Not at all; I have spoken but the 
truth. 

Clara. Ah—h! 





[Shakes her head. 


Sir Bertram (crosses L.). You spoke just now 
of Miss Smalle as being proud. And yet, from 





sundry remarks which she let fall in my presence, 
I gather she is not too proud to stoop to win the 
name and fortune of— 

Clara. Your quondam employer ? 

Sir Bertram (confused). Ah, yes, precisely—my 
late employer, Sir Bertram Loyd, whom I judge 
she has never even seen. 

Clara. It is too true. 
is poor, ambitious, and— 

Sir Bertram. Unscrupulous, 

Clara. It is not well, Monsieur Urbano, to speak 
thus of our—employers. 

Sir Bertram. You defend her course ! 

Clara. 1! Emphatieally no, 

Su Bertram. You would not pursue a similar 
one? | Hagerly. 

Clara (seriously). T cannot comprehend marry- 
ing any man save for one reason, 

Sir Bertram, And that ? 

Clara. Because I loved him. 

Sir Bertram (aside). 1 knew she was the right 
sort. [Zo Clara.] And you, Miss Cameron, would 
you not also perhaps permit a man’s fortune, title, 
position, to influence you—just a little ? 

Clara (earnestly). I would not. Were he king, 
prince, knight, peasant, or slave, so that I loved 
him, the rest would weigh me nothing. 

Sir Bertram (crosses R. to Clara). And if it 
were so, Clara, that the humble servitor who 
stands before you now, who dares to raise this 
little hand to his unworthy lips, who ventures to 
look into your eyes with a deep and true love— 
if so be he should aspire to a first place in your 
heart, would you spurn him for his presumption ? 
Tell me. 

[ Bends over her in impassioned attitude and 
presses his lips to her hand. 

Clara (faintly). I—ah, how do I uow? I— 

Sir Bertram. Beloved, does now your heart 
speak to you even as mine spoke to me the very 
first moment that I beheld you? Have I not, 
obeying its dictates, followed you here and 
changed my ho— [Aside hastily.| Hang it! 
quite forgot I was Urbano in the excitement of 
the moment. 

Clara, Changed your situation on my account ? 
Realiy, really, Monsieur Urbano! 

Sir Bertram. Upon my life, I find myself to- 
day the courier of Mrs, Incombe Smalle solely and 
wholly on your account. Clara, my own, one lit- 
tle word; give me leave by its utterance to dedi- 
cate my future life to the woman whom I ask to 
bear my name. Say yes. 

Clara (her head sinks upon his shoulder’). Yes. 
Enter Mrs. Smalle, Hilda, R., laughing heartily. 

Sir Bertram and Clara spring apart to separate 

corners of the apartment. 

Hilda, Urbano, you may go now to your 
breakfast ; Miss Cameron will show you the way 
down, and immediately on your return I shall de- 
sire you to go with me to the Louvre to select 
boots, wraps, the silk hosiery. 


Poor Miss Hilda. She 


[ Anzxiously. 








[Sir Bertram bows. 

Mrs. Smaille. Don’t forget the corsets, Hilda, 
love; of course Miss Cameron will accompany 
you, 

. [Clara bows, and crosses R. U. to door, fol- 
lowed by Sir Bertram; his hand is on the 
knob as some one knocks from without ; 
he opens the door, and enter Ur bano, bow- 
ing profoundly and effusively. 

Urbano. Mesdames! And indeed Sir Ber- 
tram! [ Salutes Sir Bertram with empressement, 

Mrs. Smalle, Hilda, Clara (all at once). Sir 
Bertram ! 

Urbano. T am most happy in finding your pre- 
sence here, so you will again the goodness have 
to speak the good word for your ex-courier which 
you have also written to Madame Smaile. 

Mrs. Smalle. What is the meaning of this— 
this masquerading speech, Urbano? [7o Sir 
Bertram]. Explain the meaning of this person’s 
remarks; explain his presence here. 

Urbano, You said, madame, the afternoon; so 
I come. 

Mrs, Smalle (angrily). 1 did not address you. 
[ 7o Sir Bertram.] I spoke to the true Urbano— 
the excellent courier recommended to me by Sir 
Bertram Loyd. Urbano, speak ! 

Hilda. Worthy Urbano, do not be afraid. 

Urbano. Mais, Madame Smalle, I am the true 
Urbano that Sir Bertram Loyd recommend to you, 
and here is Sir Bertram himself. [Hilda shrieks ; 
Clara shrinks back.| He will, Iam so sure, vouch 
for my excellent caractévre—all Continental lan- 
guages, great acquaintance with the best shop- 
ping, all the galleries, palaces, museums, gardens, 
theatres, and objets d'art of the entire of Europe. 
Sir Bertram, I implore of your goodness, testify 
of me for these ladies! —_[ Aneels to Sir Bertram. 

Sir Bertram. There, there, my good fellow. 
Mrs. Smalle, Miss Hilda, I— ’Pon my soul— 
[ Aside.] By Jupiter and Venus and Cupid him- 
self, I had not thought of this! [7 the ladies. | 
I, in point of downright fact—I am not Urbano. 
This is Urbano; and a most excellent, honest, 
praiseworthy— 

Mrs. Smalle and Hilda. Not Urbano! 

Clara ( faintly). Not the courier! 

Mrs, Smalle (severely). Who, then, sir, are you, 
may I be permitted to inquire ? 

Hilda (haughtily). Yes, pray who are you ? 

Sir Bertram. I am Bertram Leigh Loyd, at 
your service—and most contritely too. 

Mrs. Smalle (aside to Hilda). Be gracious, my 
love. The madcap pranks attached to twenty 
thousand a year must not be treated too severely. 
[Zo Sir Bertram.] Ah [shakes her finger], Sir 
Bertram! Sir Bertram! what can I say to you, 
then, but welcome to our poor little apartment ? 
Let me ring for some luncheon for you. And 
you will let us into the jest,eh? [ Touches bell. 

Hilda (effusively). And this is Sir Bertram 
Loyd, of whom I have heard so much? Do you 
know, Sir Bertram, I could not reconcile your ap- 
pearance to that of a courier. I— [Sits beside 
him.| But you will, as mamma says, explain all. 
[ 7oClara.] Miss Cameron, you and Urbano may 
withdraw, 
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Sir Bertram (rises). 1 beg your pardon, Miss 
Smaile, but as Miss Cameron has been a sharer 
of this mystification, will you accede to my wish 
that she should listen to the enlightenment ? 

Hilda (coldly). As you will. Well? 

Sir Bertram, Mrs. Smalle, [have been, through 
a chain of fortuitous circumstances to be here- 
after explained, brought into this rather singular 
position solely from one motive. 

Mrs. Smalle (with dignity). Yes, Sir Bertram ; 
and that? 

Sir Bertram. In brief—love. 

Hilda (starts violently and joyously). Love! 
Love of what? whom? How romantic! 

Clara (aside, sadly). “ Love!” 

Sir Bertram. Yes; love of a pure, beautiful, 
and most lovable girl, whose face once seen, albe- 
it a stranger to me, 1 had not been able, or will- 
ing, to forget. [ Pauses, 

“Mrs. Smalle (softly). Yes, Sir Bertram. Do not 
hesitate ; pray continue. 

| Hilda retires coyly, U.. C. 

Sir Bertram. I will not [ crosses U. C., and Hil- 
da half turns to meet him; Clava shrinks and 
trembles], for I know that both your own kind 
motherly heart and that of your esteemed dangh 
ter [Hilda bridles | will wish us happiness. | Tukes 
Clara’s reluctant hand, and crosses down C'. with 
her.} Mrs. Smalle, I have asked Miss Cameron to 
be my wife, and she not forbid to 
hope. 

Hilda (enraged, aside). 
wretched hussy ! 

Mrs. Smalle (aside). This is too much. [To 
Sir Bertram.] Oh, Sir Bertram, this is indeed a 
surprise; a most—pardon me—unconventional, 
remarkable, extraordinary — excuse me — ill- 
judged, ill-advised, and, if I must say it, on the 
young person’s part most forward, presuming— 

Sir Bertram. 1 ask your pardon, Mrs. Smalle. 
[ With dignity.] Miss Cameron bade me hope to 
win her hand when she believed me merely your 
courier. Here, in your presence, I ask her to 
share with me a good old name, the fortune I 
may have-—to be Lady Loyd. 

| Takes Clara’s hand 

Urbano (crosses meekly). Forget not, Madame 
Smalle, if you please, that I am the courier. 

[Sir Bertram, Clara, C.; Hilda, &., 
Mrs. Smalle, Z., 


and, U. C., Urbano fanning himself with 





does me 


That little, artful, 





defiant 
and scornful S furious B 
his hat and beating his breast as he mur- 
murs, ““I—I am the courier 


[ Music ff as curtain falls. | 





ANNA MARIA SCHURMANS. 


‘a peculiarly gifted woman was of Flemish 

parentage, and was born in Utrecht early in 
the seventeenth century From childhood she de- 
veloped unusual aptitude for study, At the age 
of three she could read, and having been allowed 
to listen to the Latin recitations of her brothers, 
she very much astonished her family by the pro 
ficiency she had, unaided, attained in the language, 
She was then seven vears of age; three years later 
this little maiden translated passages 
from Seneca into French and Flemish. Her fa- 
ther, with deepest affection, fostered this love of 
learning, and afforded the young daughter every 
opportunity in his power. Before many 
she could read, speak, and write, with fluency and 
elegance, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; she also took 
up Oriental languages which have relation to 
Hebrew—Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Ethiopie. 

It is recorded that before she was twelve she 
was no less familiar with modern tongues—lItalian, 
Spanish, German, and French—writing and speak- 
ing in them all. She was, as might be supposed, 
the wonder of the age; and the Bible, Seneca, 
Homer, and Aischylus had already been read in 
the original tongues. Now it was that the most 
learned men of the times sought the maiden’s 
acquaintance, consulted her concerning abstruse 
passages, and listened respectfully to her render- 
ing of disputed points. This rare linguist had a 
place reserved for her in the lecture-rooms of the 
University of Utrecht, and occasionally the little 
student took part openly in learned discussions 
there held. The faculty of the University of 
Leyden had a tribune so arranged that she could 
listen undisturbed by the audience. 

It goes without saying that this wonderfully en- 
dowed girl was quite at home in the usual prepar- 
atory studies, and special mention is made of her 
proficiency in the sciences, so that “she could 
judge of them with exactness,” and of her intel- 
ligent familiarity with mooted points in divinity 
and theology as well. 

It is most pleasant to learn that these erudite 
acquirements did not turn either head, heart, or 
hands from the usual accomplishments of her 
sex: she played and sang with sweetness and 
power ; she was a patient, successful modeller in 
wax, skilful also with pencil and brush, and the 
painter Honthorst valued a single portrait by her 
at one thousand Dutch florins; she engraved on 
copper, and with diamond on crystal. 

The mother’s earnest wish that her child 
should become an adept in needle-work, like 
other little women of her age, and which was 
somewhat wilfully tossed aside, developed into 
a passion for cutting paper pictures, and in 
quaint childish fashion coloring her birds and 
flowers. 

In mature life a portrait of herself, inscribed 
with her own name, gave assurance of conscien- 
tious work. To this the following lines were at- 
tached : 





studious 


years 


“ Cernitis hic picté nostras in imagine vultus; 
Si negat Ars formam, gratia vestra dabit.” 

In Holland may be seen a bust, modelled in 
wax, of this noted lady, the work of her own 
hands. 

Her handwriting was beautiful, of which abun- 
dant proof remains in the many existing letters, 

















in all languages, addressed to learned and distin- 
guished persons of her time. 

When a little past fifty she became deeply in- 
terested in the teachings of Labadie, a celebrated 
French enthusiast and preacher. To his fasci- 
nating eloquence and rare intellectual powers she 
yielded, to the abandonment of all former pur- 
suits, giving all her time and energies to a study 
of his peculiar theological views and the further- 
ance of his work. 

Aided by the Princess Palatine, she opened an 
asylum for such of Labadie’s disciples as were 
homeless and houseless. This learned lady, who 
could have commanded a prominent position in 
the world of art and letters, literally “ bestowed 
all her goods to feed the poor,” and at the age of 
seventy-one died at Altona in destitute circum- 
stances, 


THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
B* the time Pepita had reached home her 


mood had changed—her anger was gone, or 
at least the signs of it were. She sang as she 
prepared the supper, and chatted gayly with José. 
It appeared that, after all, she had enjoyed the 
bull-fight; it had even been better than the oth- 
ers ; she had had great pleasure. She made de- 
lightful little jests about everything ; she recount- 
ed the names of the people she had seen and 
known; she described to him the dresses of the 
girls, the airs and graces of the men. She laughed, 
and obliged José to laugh also, and all the time 
she looked so pretty, with the queen light in her 
eyes, the gleam of her little wicked white teeth, 
and the brilliant spot of color on her cheeks, that 
she was enough to turn one’s head. 

The moon was at its brightest that night. All 
the earth was bathed in pure, magic whiteness— 
the whiteness which somehow seems to bring per- 
fume and stillness and mysterious tenderness with 
it. Suchanight! One breathed roses and orange 
blossom and jasmine. Pepita sat under the roses 
and sang and talked, and José smoked and was 
happy, but stillin a state of bewilderment, though 
the stillness and beauty of the night soothed him 
and made him content to without 
words 

Jovita fell asleep. She always fell asleep out 
of-doors on the warm summer nights, and in-doors 
by the fire when it was winter. Pepita ceased to 
talk, and sang one little song after another; then 


ruminate 


she even ceased to sing, and only touched her 
guitar softly now andthen. After a while José, 
who had stretched himself upon a bench, fell 
asleep also. 

Pepita ceased to touch her guitar. She looked 
out at the flowers sleeping in the moonlight, and 
for a few minutes was very still; then she laid 
the guitar down and stepped out into the bright- 
ness, 

Iu the light of the moon one cannot see the 
color inaface. Perhaps this was why hers seemed 
She looked quite pale, and her lovely 
little brows were drawn together until they made 
a black line across her forehead. She clasped 
her hands behind her head, and with her face a 
little thrown back, so that the light fell full upon 
it, wandered out among the trees and fragrant 
flowering things. She liked the jasmine best, 
and over one part of the low, rough wall there 
climbed one which blossomed with a myriad stars. 
So she went and stood by it, and looked now at 
it, now up and down the road, which the moon 
had made into a path of snow. 

And as she stood there, suddenly there started 
up on the other side of the wall the figure she 
knew so well, and the next moment it had vaulted 
over and was close to her. Sebastiano! 

She stood still, her hands still clasped behind 
her head, her face still upturned, and looked at 
him. 

He folded his arms and looked at her. As for 
him, whether the moonlight was to blame or not, 
he was as pale as death. 

“Yes,” he said, “you are always thesame. You 
do not change. One may come at any hour. But 
listen to me. You think I have come to reproach 
you. Why should 1? I have fought bulls, but 
that does not teach men how to deal with women. 
I thought that if a man gave you his soul and his 
life and the breath of his body, you would listen 
some day and jet him think of you. You area 
woman, and vou are made to be loved; but there 
is something hardin your heart. You are proud 
of having mocked a man who was honest and 
loved you. But hear me: it is better, after all, 
to be less pretty and more a woman.” 

He stopped an instant. She had changed her 
position, and stood by the jasmine, stripping the 
blossoms from it one by one. She began to smile 
and sing softly, as if to herself. 


to be gone. 





“Oh, bird at my window, 
Sing but one song to me, 
My lover who is light and gay.” 
** And more a woman,” said Sebastiano. 
women men want.” 
Pepita looked up and laughed; then she sang 
again: 


“Kee 


“Who stirs the blossoms in the night, 
Who breaks the orange flower.” 
Sebastiano made a swift movement and caught 
her wrists, his eyes flashing fire. 
“That is nothing,” he said. “ You are woman 
enough. The time will come. It will not be al- 
ways like this. You can be made to love. Yes, 
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you are one of those who must be made. Then 
you will suffer too, and it will be good for you. 
You will speak then.” 

He paused a moment, and held her arms a little 
apart, looking at her with a sudden change to 
mournfulness. 

“How pretty you are!” he said. “ How little 
and how pretty! If you were good and gentle, 
and one might touch your cheek softly or stroke 
your hair, how one would love and serve you! No, 
you cannot move. I have not fought bulls for 
nothing. If I let you move you will struggle and 
hurt yourself. Listen. Iam going away. I will 
trouble you no more now. I will wait. If one 
waits long enough, pain ceases and one forgets. It 
is so with a wound, why not with what one feels 
for a woman? I said you could be made to love ; 


but let that be left for another man to do. I want 
no love like that. I want a woman. Some day 
you will not cast the devisa under your feet. You 


will take it and hide it in your breast. It will not 
be mine, but some other man’s who loves you less. 
I loved you, I was mad for you; but it shall cease. 
It is better to think only of the bulls than to play 
the fool for a woman who has no love in her 
heart. You are pretty, but that is not everything 
You can work spells, but a man can break through 
them. There! ie 

He gave her one long look, flung her hands 
aside, and had vaulted the wall and was gone him- 
self one moment later. 

Pepita stood still with clinched hands dropped 
at her sides, staring with wide fierce eyes down 
the white moonlit road. 

The next evening José came home from his 
work later than usual. He came down the road 
with a drooping head and a slow and heavy step. 
When he sat down to his food he ate but little, 
and as he bent over his soup he heard Jovita 
scolding. 

“It is gone,” she was saying. 
and have thrown it away.” 

“Was it not said Pepita. “i 
mine. I cared nothing for it, and have done what 
I chose with it.” 

José lifted his head and listened. 

“ What has happened ?” he asked 

“She has thrown away the devisa, which I had 
saved,” answered Jovita. “I laid itaway, and she 
has taken it. What harm did it do her that it 
should lie out of her sight in peace ?”’ 

“Did you do that ?” José said to Pepita. 

“Was it meant for her ?” said Pepita. “TI told 
you he ought to have thrown it to her and not to 


me. 


Go 


“You took it, 


mine ?”’ was 


José broke a piece of bread and crumbled it 
on the table mechanically. 

“You need not have done th a” he said. bel 
wish you had left it in its place. It did no hurt 
and we shall not see him again. He is not coming 
any And soon he goes away; and who 
knows what may happen ?” 

Pepita walked out of the house without speak- 
ing. She did not come back for a long time, and 
they did not know where she had gone; but as 
that was her way when she was in a naughty 
humor, they were not anxious about 


more, 


ner. 

When she returned at last the moon was shin 
ing again, and Jovita was asleep in the shadow 
of the vines, and José sat on the bench outside 
the door, smoking. 

Pepita sat down on the threshold and rested 
her head against the side of the door. She said 
nothing at all, and only looked out at the dew- 
laden flowers sparkling in the garden 

There was silence for several minutes, and then 
José turned uneasily and spoke. 

“Yes,” he said, “he will not come again: and 
It is for the best. 
strong and determined. Perhaps that comes of 
fighting bulls. He said he wanted you, but you 
did not want him, so he must forget about you. 
He must cease to think of you or hear of you. He 
asked me as a friend not to let him see me for a 
while, until it was over. To see me would remind 
him of you, and that would not do. He asked it 
as a friend—there was no unkindness—he is my 
friend, yes, though he is Sebastiano and I am only 
a poor fellow who works hard. It will all be as 
well as ever between us when it is all done with 
and we meet again. If you had wanted him we 
should have been brothers.” 

Pepita sat still. What strange thing had hap- 
pened to her? She did not know. Something 
was the matter with her breathing. Something 
hurt her side—labored in it with heavy beatings 
like blows which suffocated her. She shut her 
hands and drove the nails into her palms. She 
could not have spoken for the world. 

Before José could say more she rose with fierce 
suddenness, and passed him and was gone again. 

The poor fellow looked after her small swift 
form mournfully. 

“Tf she had wanted him,” he said, “he would 
have made her a good husband, and we should 
have been brothers. But she is not easy to please, 
and she would not give one a chance who did not 
please her at first. And there is no one who 
slays a bull as he does!” 

Pepita flew like a bird until she reached the 
low wall where the jasmine grew, at the spot 
where she had stood the night before. There she 
stopped, panting. The breath of the jasmine 
filled all the air about her. She looked up the 
white road. 

A strange new passion filled her. She did not 
know whether it was anger or not, but if it was 
anger it was of a new kind, with more pain in it 
than she was used to. He would not come again 
—not at all again! He would not appear at her 
side as if he had sprung from the earth ; he would 
not follow her or plead with her, or look at her 
every moment he was near her; he would not try 
to make her speak. Only last night he was here 
in this very spot, and now he would never speak 
like that again. He would forget her, not care 
for her—forget her, Pepita. 

She would not believe it. 


soon he goes away. He is very 





She knew he could 
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not—thev never did; they always loved her best 
and wanted no one else. And still the labored 
| throbbing went on in her side and she panted for 
breath 


“Come back,” she cried, looking up the white 





| road, I tell you to come back. You shall. Do 
| you hear? I tell youn—I—Pepita!” 
But there was no answer, no sound of any 
footstep, no sign of any advancing shadow. The 
road stretched out its white length in utter soli 
|} tude, and a strange, wild look came into her beau- 
tiful little face 
“Do you not hear ?” she persisted. “TI will not 
| Speak to you if you do come; I will give you no 
| thing; I will not look at you; but vou shall come 


because I will it—beeause I am Pepita.” 


Still there was only silence and lonel 


ness, Sud- 


denly she flung out her hands and stamped her 





foot. 
“T will kill vou,” she said! “If you do not 

} come—I will kill you!” 

} Then almost immediately she put her clinched 
hand to her beating side and s: wnt nthe 
earth, burving her face int iew-wet I rant 
tangle of the jasmine 

| But he did not come back. And yet every night 

she went and stood by the low wall, and looked up 

| the white road and watched and waited For a 

| long time she did not know what she intended to 

| doif he should appear. All was vague in her mind 
| At first it seemed only as if her whole being went 

| out into the fierce demand that he should co x 

and the obstinate proud belief that it must be as 

| she wished—that he could not resist and disobey 
| her. Who had ever disobeyed her? Not José; 
| not Jovita, for all her imblin not a of 











| those others. And was it likely that he who had 
adored her more than all the rest, who had 
watched her with that hungry love in his eyes, 
could do what no other had ever done ¢ 5 told 
herself this over and over again; but he did not 
| come. She began to feel a feverish eagerness 
when she dressed herself, a passionate desire to 
| be pretty—to be prettier than ever before She 
used to stand fore her scrap of looking-glass 
to try on one bit of simple finery afte wother, 
twisting up the soft « lof h ifresh a 
dozen times a day, and putting a fresh flower in 
it. She went to the well again and aga ind 
filled her jar, and emptied and filled igain, and 
lingered, and tried not to look round when she 
heard a footstep ; but the right one never cam 
though her heart’s throbbing ook her ma 
times in false alarm. She was only a child pas 


t 
sionate Spanish child, ind full of fie 


ignorant 


young natural impulses—and she knew only el 
ish, crude methods. So she made herself beau 
tiful, and showed herself in the places where s 
thought he would see het and be unable to resist 
her will and her beauty; but though she made 
José take her here and t re and everywhere, she 
never saw Sebastiano once. It was in th 





had first met. They 


ade refreshing 


gi 


Public Garden, where 
sitting in th 
with wine, and he ean 


they 
were 





e toward them, not at first 











| seeing them. Pepita clutched her fan until sl 
broke it, and a wild exultation sprang in he 
| breast She had seen before she left home that 
she had never before been so pretty. There had 
| come into her face a new look i fire that had 
| burned deeper every charn He would see 
would see that she v pita still, and that he 
could not keep his if she chose—if she 
chose 
He drew nearer and nearer, still not seeing 
} them. He was talking to the three companions 
} who were with him. He was richly dressed, and 
looked stronger than ever, and more handsome 
and graceful He came still nearer No, she 
would not speak to him No! He looked up 
and his eve fell upon them—upon José and Jovita 
and Pepita ! He drew back a ste ind stood 
still; he made a low bow to them,a grand bow, 
such as he made when he was in the bull-ring 
| and the people applauded, He turned away and 
| passed on Yes, without a word 
| José sighed a deep and mournful sigh and rose 
to his feet 
‘We must go 


It is best 


not to stay. He does not wish to see 


us, and he 











| “Come,” he said 

| asked that I would keep away. It is a pity—but 
| he asked it.” 

ie breath was coming in sharp little puffs 
| through Pepita’s delicate nostrils It was as if 
| she had been struck a blow. She walked home 
| as in a sort of delirium; she saw none of those 
who turned to look at her. She walked faster 
| and faster. Jovita could not keep pace with 
| her. 

‘“*What is the matter?” said the old woman, 
| “ You walk as if you had a devil in you. Your 
| breath is all gone. Are vou mad ?” 

At night, when they sat toget , Pepita spoke 





of the next bull-fight 
wished to go, 


José must take her. She 
“It is better that we should not go there,” said 
“ You know why. He will not like to se 
You saw how it was to-day. He is not 
angry, only he is determined not to be reminded 
Soon he will go away, and then you shall go with 
me as often as you wish; but not now. After 
this week he will be far away—far away.” 

“T will go now,” said Pepita. 
out you if you will not take me 
and Manuelo will be 
| him look at his bulls.” 
| She did not know that it was desperation that 
had seized upon her; she thought it was defian 
Yes, yes, she told herself, breathlessly, he shot 
see her laugh and talk with Manuelo and Carlos 
and Juan and the rest; and then he would be 
punished. 

She would hear nothing that José 

would go—she would go. 
| this would please her. 

She could scarcely live until the dav arrived. 
| She had made for herself a new gala dress ; 


José. 


you, 


“T will go witl 
Isabella and Juar 


} Let him—let 


lad enough. 





said. 


No other bull-fight but 


She 
| 


sue 
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had a new fan, and a necklace she had bought out of 
her little savings. 

There was a great crowd. It was known that Sebas- 
tiano was to go away, and many had come for that rea- 
son, wishing to see him for the last time in the season. 

At first Pepita was gayer than her adorers had ever 
seen her. She deigned to talk and smile and listen. 
She had the restlessness and color of some brilliant- 
winged bird. Isabella looked at her in wonder. 

“She was never like this before,” she whispered 
to Juan. 

And then Sebastiano came, and for the time they 
saw only him. 

When at last the bull lay an inert mass in the dust, 
and the people shouted and almost flung themselves 
from their places into the arena in their excitement, 
and the gay and superb actor bowed to them—bowed 
to them again and again—Pepita sat like a little 
image of stone. She was quite colorless, and her eyes 
were fixed. She seemed to hear and see nothing until 
some one spoke to her. Then she rose and looked at 
Manuelo. 

“Tt is too hot,” she said, in a low voice not like her 
own. “I must go. The sun, I have a pain in my 
head. Come.” 

He had not lifted his eyes once to her. It was as if 
she had not lived —as if she had been Isabella or 
Carmenita—and he did not give her a thought. No, 
he had not once looked up. 

The next day he was gone. She heard José say so 
to Jovita, who. grumbled loudly, She had forgotten 
her old distaste for these “ fine ones.” 

“ And but for her humors he would have staid,” she 
said. “What more does she want than a fine well- 
built man like that—a man who is well-to-do, and whom 
every other girl would dance for joy to get? But no; 
nothing but a prince for her. Well, we shallsee. She 
will work for her bread herself at last, and serve the 
other women who have homes and husbands.” 

In the middle of the night she was wakened from 
her slumbers by something—she knew not what. Soon 
she perceived it was Pepita, trembling. 

“What is it now ?” demanded the old woman. 

“T staid out in the dew too long,” said Pepita, “and 
I am cold.” 

“That is well,” said Jovita. “Get chilled through 
and have a fever, that we may ruin ourselves with 
doctors’ bills; and all because you choose to remain 
in the night air when you should be asleep.” 

Pepita lay on her pillow, her eyes wide open in the 
darkness, her small hot hand clutching against her 
breast something she had hung round her neck by a 
bit of ribbon. It was the devisa she had stolen from 
Jovita, and which had not been thrown away at all. 
In the daytime it was hidden in the bosom of her 
dress; at night it hung by a cord and her hand held 
it. By this time a sort of terror had mingled itself 
with her passion of anger and pain, and she lay trem- 
bling because she was saying to herself again and 
again: 

“Tam like Sarita! Iam like Sarita!” 

She said it to herself a thousand times in the weeks 


and months which followed, and which seemed to her helplessness 
like years. She said it in as many moods as there were hours of 
the day. Sometimes with wild unreasoning childish rage; some- 
times with a shock of fear; sometimes in a frenzy of shame; 
sometimes, as she stood and looked up the road, her cheeks pale, 


her eyes dilated with self-pity and tears. 
“T am like Sarita! Yes—Sarita !” 


She remembered with superstitious tremor all the things that 
had been said to her of the punishment that would fall upon 
her because of her hard-heartedness. She remembered Jovita’s 
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“SHE CLASPED HER HANDS BEHIND HER HEAD.’ 


prophecies, and how she had mocked them; how cruel she had 
been to those who suffered for her; how she had laughed in their 
faces and turned away from their sighs. 
whom she had not spared one pang—Filippo, at whom she had 


only stared in scorn when he wept and 


wrung his hands before her. 


Had he 


felt like this when she sent him back to 


Seville to despair ? 


A cruel fever of restlessness burned her, 
She could find pleasure no more in the 


A" 


WL J 
y 





“PEPITA SAT DOWN ON THE THRESHOLD AND RESTED HER HEAD 


AGAINST THE SIDE OF THE DOOR.” 


novelties of the city, 
in the gayeties of the 
gardens, in her own 
beauty. 

Sometimes she was 
sure it was magic— 
the evil-eye. And 
she slipped away, 
poor child! and knelt 
in the still, cool 
chureh, and prayed 
to be delivered. 

But once as she was 
doing this a sudden 
thought struck her. 

“Not to think of 
him any more,” she 
said, knitting her 
brows with yet anoth- 
er new pang. ‘Not 
to remember his face 
—not to remember 
his voice and the 
words tie said! No, 
no!” And her rosary 
slipped from her fin- 
gers and fell upon 
the stone floor, and 
she picked it up and 
rose from her knees 
and went away. 

All that day and 
night she thought and 
thought, and the next 
day went to pray 
again—but not that 
she might be deliver- 
ed. She brought to 
the shrine at which 
she knelt substantial 
promises as offerings. 
Hers were not the 
prayers of a saint, 
but of a passionate, 
importunate child, 
self-willed and tem- 
pestuous, She would 
not have prayed if she 
could have hoped for 
help from any earthly 
means, She had nev- 
er prayed for any- 
thing before. She had 
always taken what 
she wanted and gone 
her way; but she had 
had few needs. Now 
in this strange an- 








She remembered Filippo, 





guish she could do nothing for herself, and surely it 
; was the place of the Virgin and the saints to help her. 
ee She stormed the painted wax figure in its niche with 
appeals which were innocently like demands. 

Uf 2 LA Make him come back—make him come back to her. 
y / Mother of God, he must return! Make him come to 
the wall some night—yes, to-night. He must not know 
that she was like Sarita, but he must come; and what- 
soever she did or said he must not go away again, 
She would sell her new necklace; the silver comb her 
mother had left her—the comb her father had given 
her mother in the days of their courtship; she would 
do some work, and give to the Holy Mother some 
candles and flowers; but he must come back, and he 
must not go away again whatsoever she did. 

She knelt upon the stone floor, her hands wrung to- 
gether, pouring forth the same words breathlessly over 
and over, each reiteration more intense than the last, 
all her young strength going out into the appeal. 

And still she had not yet reached the point of know- 
ing what she should do and say when he came. 

When she tried to rise to her feet she was obliged 
to make two efforts before she succeeded. She had 
given such a passion of strength to her siege that she 
was almost exhausted, and she went out into the daz- 
zling sunlight trembling. She did this day after day, 
day after day, and at night she waited by the wall, 
but the road was always the same. 

And she could hear nothing—not a word. She could 
not ask, even though sometimes as she sat and gazed 
at José with hungry eyes it seemed as if she must drop 
dead if he did not speak. But he did not speak be- 
cause he could have told her but little, and was quite 
secure in his belief that the mere mention of Sebas- 
tiano’s name angered her. 

So the time went by—weeks and months—and at 
last one evening she went to the church and prayed a 
new prayer, 

“Sacred Mother,” she said, “I have sold the comb 
and the necklace, and I have worked and can keep my 
word. I have bought a little golden heart. And if he 
comes”—in a fainter whisper—* if he comes I will say 
nothing ill to him.” 

That night, for the first time, she heard of Sebastiano, 

Little Carlos came in and was full of news. 

“They say that Sebastiano has had great success, 
and that perhaps he will go to America.” 

“Where is America ?” asked Jovita. 

“It is at the other end of the world, and never yet 
have the people seen a bull-fight.” 

“Never ?” said José, staring. “ That is impossible!” 

“Tt is true,” answered Carlos. ‘“ And they are rich, 
and like new things; and the King has spoken of 
sending for Sebastiano. He will be rich enough to 
build a palace for his old age.” 

A few days later, in the dusk of the evening, there 
crept into the church a little figure familiar to the 
painted saints and the waxen Virgin. But to-day it 
wore a changed aspect. It moved slowly at first, re- 
luctantly ; the brilliant little face was pale; the eyes 
wild with torture. A moment it stood before the 
altar, and then flung up its arms with a fierce gesture, 

“ Mother of God,” it cried, brokenly, “then if it must be so— 
tell him—tell him that I am like Sarita!” and fell upon the altar 
steps shuddering and sobbing like a beaten child, 
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«“ ...AND FELL UPON THE ALTAR STEPS SHUDDERING AND SOBBING 
LIKE A BEATEN CHILD.” 
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AN ANCIENT HARPIST. 
‘The ancient cricket piping his shrill note.” 


MONG poets of the olden time frequent allusion is made to the su- 
perstitions then current among ancient dames and busy housewives 

with regard to many of the little creatures who love to seek shelter in the 
homes of men. Many scornful words have been uttered and _ bitter 
anathemas hurled against their innocent heads, and the cheerful cricket 
has been foremost on the enemy’s list. 
A certain ancient “ astrologaster” 
asserts that it is a sure sign of death 
in the house should a cricket suddenly 
forsake the corner where he has long 


kept vigil. Another assures his 
| readers that disaster will befall a 
| dwelling should one such merry harp- 

















Fig. 2.—Skirt or Bripa 
Dress, Fic. 1, Front Pace. 
[See Fig. 3.] 

For diagram and description see 
on Supplement, No. V., Figs. 35-38. 


Fig. 83.—Inxern View or Skier, Fic. 2 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 
N , 8. 


., Figs. 35-4 
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Young Lapy’s Arrernoon Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2 on 
Front Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-22. 
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Apron FoR CHILD From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD 
Front anp Back.—[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 68-73 } 


OversHor, EventInG Siippers, AND SHoeinc-Horvy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
IX., Figs. 74-76 


ist lose his life within its walls, whether by intention 
or accident. 

In White’s Selborne, that ever-delightful book, we 
are glad to find hearty and appreciative words for our 
little favorite; it is there told us that crickets are the 
housewife’s barometer; a foreteller of rain is our plea- 
sant-voiced songster. 

To the sprightly movements and shrill chirrupings of 
Acheta domestica the great Pliny gave much study; his 
keen eyes noted with earnest pleasure their innocent 
delight, their cheerful acceptance of the humblest cor- 
ner, as nestling in the shadow of a great warmth they 
plead only for the crumbs that fall to the floor, return 
ing thanks in lively hops and happy twitterings 





AN INDUSTRIOUS EMPRESS. 

SABELLA, wife of Charles the Fifth, died at the ear- 

ly age of thirty-six, and, to his credit be it said, her 
husband did not marry again. She was, it is said, a 
woman of unusual fortitude, and the possessor of many 
generous qualities. Under her benignant sway “the 
palace became a school of industry.” A proficient her- 
self in all womanly pursuits then common, especially of 
“divers kinds of needle-work,” she taught the same to 
her maidens; and as they wrought she “instilled into 





Suit ror Boy rrom 3 to 5 Years 0Ltp.—Back 
AND Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 


their minds much useful knowledge concerning housewifery 
homely cares.” 
This patient sovereign and her maidens often occup 
the elegant labors of the loom, and as her ancestress of 
done (the good Queen Isabella, wife of Ferdinand), the “ royal 
the court of Charles the Fifth sent more than one piece « 
by her own hands to adorn the altars of Jerusalem.” 





Fig. 8.—Back or Skirt or Evenine 


Dress, Fic. 1, 
ApsusTaBLeE Train.—[See Figs 
2 and 4.] 


For diagram and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 23 and 24, 
































Pace 96.—Wirnovt 


Fig. 4 
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ed themselves in 
earlier times had 
mistress of 
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Her sterling qualities of heart 
and mind were enhanced by man 
ners peculiarly sweet and at 
tractive, so that her effigy was 
struck on a medal, with a device 
of the three Graces on the reverse 
side, bearing the motto, “ Has 


habet et supe rat.” 







—INNER VIEW 


or ADJUSTABLE 
Train FOR Eventnc Dress, Fig. 1 
PAGE 96 
For diagram and description see Sup- 


plement, No. III., Fig. 25, 
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Fig. 2.—Fronr or EveninG Dress, Fic. 1, Pace 96.—Wrrnovr 


Train.—[See Figs 


sand 4 ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 23-33 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHE S 
Are known and used all over the world, and at all 
seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. Brown 
& Sous, on the wrapper.—[Ado. } 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruiuna Syrup for Children 
\ ¢, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


J 


all pain, 
adiarrhe@a 





atne is the best and cheapest Hair 
It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 


Burner's Coon 
Dressing in the world 
tion, and promotes a healthy 





Connens.'s Benzorn Cosmetic Soar. Exquisite for 
the toilet Perfect for the bath Sure cure tor 
Y Box 2148, N. Y. [Adv.] 


chapped hands. 25 cents. 





Tur superiority of Bornerr’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in th ir perfect purity and great strength.-(Ad.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delic ious, 
nourishing, stre ngthening, e asily d di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as weil as for persons in healt th. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass. 
MODEL WAY OF 
CURING A COLD. 
A, A. Averill 
Salem, Essex Co., 


II, 1886: 
* About 


from 


Feb. 


writes 


Mass., 


ten days ago I took a se- 


vere cold, which settled in my chest 
and back and caused me much suffer- 
ing. I immediately procured me 
ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS; two 


applied to my chest, and one to my 
back. In a few hours my pains sensi- 
bly abated, and in three days I was 
entirely well. I take great pleasure 
in recommending ALLCOCK’s Porous 
PLASTERS.” 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 


and let no explanation or solici- 


tation induce you to accept a | 


substitute. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


AND HAVE AT HOME, 


Manufactured by 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 


101 Warren Street, New York. 





In 146 Pint in Glass, and Pints and Quarts in ‘Tins. 
Ready for Use. Save Trouble—Save Labor. 
REQUIRE ONLY A FEW MINUTES’ WARMING, 
Served on the Buffet Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Waqner, 

Mann, Woodruff, Monarch, International R. R. 
of Canada Co.'s, ete. 
Taste them while you are travelling, 
and use them at home afterwards, 
Samples sent free of expense against 12 cts. in stamps, 
ASK FOR OUR BRAND OF YOUR GROCER; insist 


on getting it. 


GAME and CHICKEN PATES, 


Truffled, Made French Style. 


S‘COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES ano CAKES. 
by bes! in pound and 
half- pound bn aA Ask your ans for it. 
tria. sarmple | free on request, 


CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


by Peck’s Pat. Imrrovep 

URE® DEAF: usniongep Ear Drums, 
_ spers heard distinct! 

i FREE Addres 












Comfortable, invis = Illustrated boc 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Radece, ay 





| 


| 


G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
| strength, and wholesomeness. More economica! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-we ight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only} in cans, 
Roya Bakie Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
y outfit FREE. Terms FREE . Addre 38, TR UE&CO » Augusta, Maine. 


SoLD BY DRuGGisTs. 
PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
wcured by 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, ‘disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remenres are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exte rnally, and Curiouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Rrsonvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrmr Drug anp 
Curemioatr Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


82 ~=6Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and <“@&a 
a beautified by Curioura Soar. “64a 


Kinney Pawns, Backache, and Weakness cured 
by Curtovra Anti-Patn Paster, an instan- 


taneous pain-sub subduing 5 plaster. 5c. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce ‘Woodward's Musical Monthly” 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano or or- 
gan, we will send free five complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (114 x13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and 
would cost $2.00 at any music store. Send 
address on a postal. We also publish the latest 
success, ** The Ship that Carries Me Home,” 
a beautiful and popular song and chorus, mailed for 
40 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
$42 & 844 Broadway, New York. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





Pectoral, 





the German health resort, Soden a. T. 


are a first-class remedy in all catarrhal 
| Soden Mineral Pastilles srvssicinte ot the orgvns of respiration 


| and digestion. 


ire used most extensively in all civilized 


‘Soden Mineral Pastilles “c.ueteces 
| Sellen Wlinoral Pastilles ox: sores ora Zaesc, coonvcpeioe aca 


The benefit derived from their use is unexcelled, 
in chronic cases their action is alleviating, quieting, and stimulant. 


1 ) ieserve the preference of all similar prep- 
| Soden Mineral Pastilles ssstions tecaase they ae a natural rem. 


edy, an unadulterated product of the springs, containing without zie 


asthma. 


MACKENZIE writes: 


SIR MORELL 


extremely valuable in obstinate 


ficial in catarrhal diseases of the 
Signed, MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., 


are prepared by the evs rati of the 
eles Tiara, Fame eee er tac ans cen epee ee 


deterioration the sanative qualities of the natural springs. 


“T have 
eatarrhal affections of the 


London, late 
of the Throat, Golden Square, and Physician to the Royal Society of Musicians, 


by a Medical Jury. 





medical board. 


latter, 


and even 


, and among 





watched the 
throat. The 


Soden Mineral Pastilles swore chert petneee 


former they decrease the force of the paroxysm, while preventing the 
as the disease cannot take hold in a throat free from catarrh. 


producing both a local and general effect. 


ODEN MINERAL PASTILLE 


were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, at the International Exhibition at Brussels, 





A FIRST-CLASS REMEDY IN 
Throat, and Lung 


Diseases. 


M M are prepared only under the personal con- 
BE TAPE Cr teresnc eccnse cas 


ire unexcelled as a solvent in Coughs and 


Soden Mineral Pastilles cxnss ced ss scotvent is Coughs and 


Their effect has never been equalled. 


most advantageously applied in 


in the 


ilso been introduced in the 


Soden Mineral Pastilles tiitedstatce: ond can te hea et 


Apothe caries and Drug Stores at 50 cents a box, 
and Switzerland their sales in one year 
two million boxes. 


Soden Mineral Pastilles 


many others he writes the following, based upon his 
studies of the Soden Springs and their product: 

19 Hariey Street, 
effects of the Soden Waters for 


In Germany, Austria, 
amounted to far more than 


were investigated by the celebrated Eng- 
lish throat specialist, Dr. Morell Macken- 


CaveNnpisH Squarkt, W. 


a considerable period and regard them as 


small amount of iron which they contain renders them very useful in 
the stages of Throat Consumption, and they do good in nearly all cases of relaxation of the mucous membrane. 

The Pastilles offer a most convenient method of using the Waters; 
air passages ; 


They are 


especially bene- 


I have frequently found them of great service in the case of Singers and Public Speakers. 


Physician to the 
2d September, 


London Hospital, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases 
1887.” 





‘Soden Mineral Pastilles 


stomach, hemorrhoids, and 


For sale by all Druggists. 


are doubly valuable, 


inasmuch as they produce simultaneously the 
most favorable effect upon the organs of digestion. 
habitual constipation they cause the healing and restoration of the dis- 
eased organs by reason of their exceedingly mild action. 


In catarrh of the 


Should your Druggist not keep them, please address, 
Sole Agency for the U.S., 
Soden Mineral Springs Co. (Limited), 
15 Cedar Street, New York. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
citiec is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
hody, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Justan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 





> 
NW,” 






SU PERFLU ous 

















LOL 


en you have tried the various remedies ood 4 
and tailed in obtain: relief, th 
sai a ing ie: en na by the ne 


YOU 


and you will find 


NASALID oho poem Gried & th hi 
sedis Mp ee 








TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence corfidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 2 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 





ESTABLISHED 180I. 


»  Barry’s 
Tricopherous 


FOR 


THE HAIR. 
The oldest and the 
3est in the World. 
Words cannot de- 
scribe the gloss, the 
silkiness, the luxuriance, the flowing, wavy beau- 
ty of the Hair that is dressed daily with this 
matchless preparation. : 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


QATARRY 


| ELY’S CREAM BALM | 


Cold in Head 


ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 






























FEBRUARY 9, 1889. 
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CHERRY 
BLOSSOM 






En the Migh Court of Fustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. #8, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with cx 
ining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Siceos 
Josnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


Dancing - School and 
Party Suits. 











\ ’E invite epecial attention to our assortment of 

Fine Dress Suits for Boys and Youths—COR- 
RECT STYLES for all ages, from 4 to 18 years, 
at the lowest prices. We also make to measure in the 
best manner at moderate prices. 


Militaty-School Uniforms a Special Feature, 


At $5 and $6 


We offer a very desirable line of Boys’ Suits and Over- | 


coats—our own make—warranted strictly all wool, and 
we believe are the best in every respect to be had 
for the price. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled. 


G0 & 62 West 234 SL, N. 
Crosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enalish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE. 
The Shortest Line 


TO 


TEXAS, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA. 


Only one change of cars via Laredo from St. Lonis 
to City of Mexico. The Shortest and Quickest Line. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. St. Louis to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. ** Only line that 
does it.2”. Only Direct Line to the Great Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. Tickets via this Route on 
sale at all coupon ticke t offices in the U nite d States, 


“The Oxford” 


Five o'clock Tea Stands 


are very fashionable just now 
The ladies use them to pour 
their own tea, and the gentle- 
men find them useful later in 
the evening—but not for tea. 
Kettle of eo brass 
SILVER-LINE 
(holds 14g pints) with brass 
ie tray and lamp, sent by ex- 
press, prepaid, for $2.50. 
290 Pearl Street, N. Y., 
Near Beekman. 


Missourr 


PACIFIC 
* RAILWAY, 
















PALMER MFG. CO., 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed ‘becoming’ to ladie: 





pope 
the 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 





DamedsSons 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS. 


Our specialty for over a quarter of a century. 

Lyons Rich Btack Faille Frangaise, all silk, 
soft finish, $1.44, $1.58, $2.00, and $2.25 yard. 

Black Novelty Stripes, $1.25, $1.35, $1.44, 
$1.58, and $2.20 yard. 


Special Importation of 22-in h fancy Moire 


Satin Stripe, in evening shades, 59. yard. 

Our guaranteed make of vich 23-inch Lyons 
Faille Frangaise, in all new colors, for Street and 
Dinner Gowns, $1.68 yard ; 

24-inch India 
BAe. yard, 

Colored Satin Duchesse, all the newest tints, for 
and $1.15 yard. 

In this particular line we will not be undersold 
Sor quality and effect. 


Broadway & 8th St., N.Y. 
DRAGON 


were $2.25. 


Silks, every conceivable shade, 


evening wear, 48c., T5c., 98e., 








IN 


TRADE-MARK. 


LAWNS, Plain and Checked, 
WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
| Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 











Le Boutillier Bros.. | 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. | c eal 


¢ ta onstal ble C K (° 


NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch FRENCH CASHMERES, street and 


evening #hades.............+s-e0s 48e. 
46-inch FRENC HC ‘ASHMERES, street and 

evenitig shades, standard $1.00 quality. 78e. | 
54-Inch FRENCH LADIES’ CLOTHS, staple 

NN ciab ar nteesdad anaes cceaerehsancences 69e. 
5 cases exclusive Paris Novelties will be open 

February Ist, consisting of Fine French 

Serges, with wide silk and satin borders, | 

worth $2.00 per yard, all colors, at..... - 81.25 | Swi ss, CA M B R 1 Cc, 
2 cases Black French Cashmeres, extra ‘fine, 

MR yok caskacudantdins cabsonkd eae 90c. | NAINSOOK. 

SPECIAL SILK SALE | Embroidered Band and Edging to Match. 

American BLACK SURAHS...............-. 1Se. | Ny Ih Pp INGIN GS 
Imported BLACK GROS-GRAINS 59e. | DI R EC I Ol R E E LOL N( INGS, 


American BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE T5e. 
Black TURKISH MOMIE SILKS..... $1.00 
Great sale of EVENING SILKS. 64e. 
New Designs in SULTANS and BROCADES 


Hemmed & Hemstitched Embroideries, 


for evening wear. $1.00 Tq , we 4 
—_ Novelties in ST RIP E ‘iD P E RSI AN an nd 60-INC i I LOL NC INGS, 
AR RE ECTS now _ hy leading ‘ 1 : ‘ 
shades -75 to $3.00 | BS 
LADIES’ CLOTH RAGL ANS, ‘ae “d “and | White and Colored Embroideries, 
plain, reduced from $15.00 to........ 5.00 
Send for Illustrated Circular of « harveiacshe arments. | EMBROIDERED MULLS. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. | 


BARBOUR’S 


Showing great novelty in Ladies’ 
and Children’s Wear for the SPRING 
SEASON. 


dn 
Jdcoadevcuy KH 19th dt. 
© 


‘Beautiful New Goods, 
—o - Silks. 


IRISH FLAX THREADS ninieedg 


a - atgllatoi Fieush tesa Goods. 


BATE BRILLIANTINES, 


Pure 
LADIES, Use the Best! [2 and atthe New Shades 


WHETHER FOR ‘it | PRINTED FRENCH CHALLIES and 


Button sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 28S! ©asuMenes; sew siesta 


Stripes 
OR OTHER FANOY Wi RK. 


| ‘Wash Fabrics. 


NOVELTY SCOTCH ZEPHYRS 





ia S 98 
t lks at 69¢., 9 





“? 
eptliona values. 





in Black, White, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
1e Country. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. FRENCH SATEENS, handsome designs....... 33 
PLAID and STRIPE GINGHAMS 1Sc. and 2h 

F BEST AMERICAN CHALLIES 
New Spring Catalogue, now in press, Free on application, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
MR, 90, & 52 West 23d St, N.Y, City 





WON 





Miss M. E. Ore. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 

the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. 


THE 
BEST 


R E M N C T O N reno 


GOLD, MEDAL 


championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


**On General Writing—law, evidence, 


McGurrin used the Remin 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOME PAPER... 


TANDARD 


arlinglen. 
MinkX{o 


stein H AND SCOTCH 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
Highest Quality French Sateens, 


NUDE Quality Scotch Zephyrs, 





Remineron. 


and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class." In entirely new Designs and Combination of 
gton Typewriter. colors, confined exclusively to our firm, enabling 

us to offer our customers many goods that it is 

not possible for them to obtain elsewhere, in ad- 


dition to the largest stock ever shown at retail. 


V26% aes Chooluwu0t St 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philada, 
Pa, and get a SAMPLE COPY fare * * * * * * 


r Wiilade Iphia 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT ot MEAT 


N. B.—tienuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


RITING PAPERS by “the 
POUND. Nearly double the 

Wr: than by the quire for 
same money. 


NGRAVED VISITING 

PLATE and 50 Carps, 

$1.00. Wedding Invita 
Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


WM. H. HOSKINS ¢ : 927 ARCH ST., 


PHILA., PA. 











Lak all rou AUN 
the Retailers, 


sto C.C.SHAYNE, 


manufacturer, 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Cuarantce Strength, $1,150,470 


then writ 





103 Prince St., 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. for his price for a genuine 
ye inforce, aggregating Mors ee 818 London - dressed AL ASK A 
in 6,358,162 Th ‘Ww ‘ 
9,912 pa ‘ 6'410.656 SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
Interest paid acctecating - 3,345,495 Rtal 10 1 t 
Total paid to investors 8,756,151 beac Seater — 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, than the same 


quality can be 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 


the SAFEST business. purchase d_ elsewhere Small 
Savings Department for Smal eames Furs and Plush Garments 
Full information furnished marked way down. Fashion 





J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New York Mang’, HENRY’ DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. In New York of all kinds 


. SHOPPIN by 2 lady of experience, 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress good taste, &c., without char ur references. 
FR —s by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys Address MISS A. BOND, # 280 4th Ave , N. Y. City. 
Establishe d 1875. 


reer, | PURCHASING AGENCY, "sisi 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 


- PEERLESS DYES 


Book mailed fre¢ 








Are the BEST. 
SoLp By DRuGGIsTs, 
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DRESS ON? 


BRIDGET. “SuRE, MUM, IT's YERSELF 









MISTRESS. “‘I GAVE IT TO you! 


BRIDGET. * Yis; 
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BZ 
NOT RESPONSIBLE. 
MOTHER “TO THINK THAT MY LITTLE ETHEL SHOULD HAVE 
ae NENTLY TO PAPA TO-DAY AT DINNER! SHE NEVER 
M.” 
4 We oo ETHEL (stoutly). ‘WELL, BUT YOU CHOOSED HIM, AND ] DIDN'T.” 
A LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
MISTRESS WHy, BRIDGET, WHAT IN THE WORLD ARE YOU DOING WITH MY NEW FA CETL UR 
WHAT GAVE IT To ME!” THE SAME OLD STORY. 
*Wuat is Barkin’s attraction? 
; ? : ‘ , ’ He certainly is not deep.” 
YEZ SAID OI CUD HAVE IT AS SOON AS YEZ HAD WORN IT OUT, AN “No, but his pockets are ” 
IT OUT YESTHERDAY AFTHERNOON. 


BEGORRA VEZ WORE 


“WHO SAYS THAT NOTHING BUT 


«yj 
Stes 
Sa 


3 WN 
ees Sha 





















————.> 
A USELESS FUSS. 
“T don’t see why those Washing- 
ton people want a British minister 
anyhow,” said Mrs. Spriggins, reading in the paper that Lord Salisbury 
would not send a successor to Lord Sackville. ‘There’s plenty of Yankee 
preachers in this country good enough to preach before ’em.” 
exunciveeidipenianaets 
AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
Mes. Garnunovus. “Why do people think the Sphinx typical of wisdom, 
George 7” 
Guonar (who is still suffering from the effects of a curtain lecture). “I guess 
it’s because the Sphinx always keeps its mouth shut.” 
—_——e———— 


Next year’s Derby in England is to be valued at £4000. This would be 
a bad kind of Derby to bet on an election. 


PS: 5 SE 
IN COMBINATION. 
Op Mr. Bentiry. “I see that the two perforated-seat chair manufactories 
in this town have consolidated and will hereafter do their work conjointly.” 
O1» Mrs. Bentiey. ‘ Yes, I spose one of ’em will make the seats and the 
other on ‘em will make the holes.” 





ciatenntintiioninatio 
BOTH IN HARD LUCK 

This story opens on the third floor of a magnificent Harlem compartment 

house. 

He had been twisting about on his chair trying to find words to express his 

undying devotion, and had already begun to hem and 

haw, when a voice came from the floor below: 

* Miss Candlewick,” it said, ‘‘Llove you passionate- 

ly—-madly; bid me but hope, and al! the dark colors oi 

my life will change !” 

This was a bonanza for the young man above. 

** Miss Clara, darling,” he said, tremulously, “* them’s 

my sentiments.” 

Then another voice came from below: 

‘“No, Mr. Goatee, I carnot bid you hope; I love an- 


other.” 
**And them’s mine, Mr. Morris,” remarked Miss 
Clara. 
pa et ee See 


FROM LAW TO LOVE, 


I sat behind her in the train, 

From Boston town to Gotham city, 
And though the law was on my brain, 

My thoughts went wide of Kent and Chitty 
You would, I'm sure, feel out of sorts, 

Your pleadings and your briefs would bore you, 
You'd bid good-by to all the courts, 

With such a noble head before you. 


And whife I prayed that she would turn, 
Of a fair face I fell to dreaming, 
I fancied that my heart would burn, 
With her blue eyes upon me beaming. 
She seemed a prize by magic found, 
Indeed I dreamt that I had won it: 
From law to love—she turned around— 
Ye gods! I wished she had not done it! 
Natuan M. Levy. 
SLIGHTLY OLD. 
“Heard my last joke? It is great—positively 
Shakespearian.” 
**Yes, I heard it I thought it was earlier than 
Shakespeare, though.” 
Se ae a ae 
A curious fact about the dead languages is that they 
still live. J 
You can get a first-class dinner in Norway for twen- 
ty-five cents, but the cost of transportation from here 
to Norway adds so much to the grand total that it is 
really cheaper to dine at Delmonico’s 
—_a—— 
SOCIAL FELINITIES. 
Baeuey. “Don’t you think that Miss Barrows has a 
pretty face, Clara ?” 
Ciara. ** She would have, but for three things.” 
Baaury. * What are they ?” 
Ciara. “A crooked nose, a homely mouth, and dull 
eyes, Miss Barrows’s ears are very pretty.” 
—_—_—_~>—_ 
BE REASONABLE. 
When man doth fail ’tis better far 
To let it be for quite a-million cash, 
To fail for nothing in these days 
Is most unbusinesslike and rash. 


—o——_ 


WHAT HE WANTED. 


**T am surprised, Bobby, that you should ask for 
more pie when you have plenty yet on your plate.” Il 
WINE “ Why, that ain’t pie, ma; thatscrust. What I want 


’ 


is pie.” —IMPROVES WITH AGE.” 





SPOKEN 80 
HEARS ME TALK IN THAT WAY TO 


eae 


IMPERT} 














